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Introduction 


Land use is a term increasingly used with the 
increasing demand by citizens for more and 
better planning in American cities. It isa 
deceptively simple term. Not only is it used 
to describe physical improvements on land -- 
a house or a factory, say -- but also to 
describe the human activities that take place 
there. Thus, attempts to deal with land use 
become inextricably linked with social and 
economic concerns and the impacts of land use 
planning, as a consequence, pervade the entire 
fabric and structure of the city. 


This is a report on land use an the city of 
Oakland, It sets forth 4 proposed plan 
intended to make Oakland a more livable and 
attractive city. Properly implemented, it 
will help conserve lower-cost housing, provide 
convenient community services, encourage 
retail sales and industrial development, and 
create job opportunities. 


The plan indicates where major land uses should 
be located as change takes place. It says some 
things about the design of various facilities 
and the operation of certain activities. It 


then sets forth an action program to implement 
the land use policy through development controls 
Od Oticm st rareg1es. 


Report Organization 


Following this introduction, Chapter 2 discusses 
Oakland's land use in its overall aspects, It 
describes Oakland's present land use pattern, 

and relates that to the natural environment and 
to regional concerns. After reviewing basic 
alternatives that face Oakland, the chapter 

then sets forth a broad strategy which emphasizes 
conserving existing neighborhoods but also allows 
for some growth in the right places. 


The next three chapters focus on the major types 
of land use. Chapter 3 looks at residential 
uses, with particular attention to policy on 
densities. Chapter 4 discusses Oakland's com- 
mercial and industrial uses, and presents 
strategies for improving the environment in such 
areas while at the same time encouraging economic 
investment. Chapter 5 deals with hospitals, 
parks, and other civic and open space uses, and 
it emphasizes the importance of these uses as 

an integral part of the land use pattern. 


Chapter 6 then outlines an "action program" 

based on the policies and strategies of earlier 
chapters. This includes a combination of rezonings 
or other regulatory actions; public improvements 
and services; conservation or renewal actions; 

and planning, coordination, and monitoring activi- 
CLES, 


There is also an appendix on inundation hazards. 
(State Taw calis for a city’s general plan to 
identify areas subject to flooding.) 


Relation to 
Oakland Comprehensive Plan 
The Land Use Element is one part of the Oakland 


Comprehensive Plan. The Comprehensive Plan also 
includes various other reports that are in some 


degree relevant to land use, ineluding; 


1, the Housing Element, which gives special 
attention to low- and moderate-income and 


minority housing needs and emphasizes the 
conservation of existing housing; 


2, the Open Space, Conservation, and Recrea- 


tion Element, which calls for the conserva- 
tion of open space and natural resources 
and for the enhancement and expansion of 
the park and recreation system; 


3. the Seismic Safety and Safety Element, 
which calls for planning to recognize 
environmental hazards such as fault 


zones, landslide potential zones, and 
areas of high fire risk; 


4, the Circulation Element, which calls for 
some improvements in the City's traffic- 
way network and also encourages use of 
non-automotive travel modes like buses 
and bikes; 


5. the Noise Element, which deals with noise 
problems and discusses their implications 
for land use. 


The Land Use Element does not try to repeat all 
the policies) in; those. reports.) However, ali 

the City's basic goals and policies -- 

including the ones in this Land Use Element -- 
have been compiled in a document called the 
Policy Plan which is also part of the Comprehen- 
SLVe Wb Lali. 


The Port of Oakland has its own Shoreline Plan. 
This document (which is consistent with the 
Comprehensive Plan) provides for waterfront 
shipping, commercial, and industrial needs 
while also reserving sizable areas for recrea- 
tion or open space. 


Relation to 
Continuing Planning 


This Land Use Element is not a finely detailed 
blueprint. Many of its policies are general in 
nature and adaptable on a case-by-case basis to 
specific circumstances. It is based on the view 
that the making of land use decisions must be 

a continuing process -- and that many of the 
decisions can only be reached at the more 
practical, tangible scale of the individual area 
Or, Proyect, 


Therefore, the Element does not try to substitute 
for the continuing neighborhood- or district- 

level planning which is needed to supplement it. 
Instead, it emphasizes the need for such planning -- 
and the crucial role of citizen involvement in 

that process. It provides ample leeway for such 
planning -- and will assist it by setting a 

broad policy framework and by clearly stating 

the recurring concerns and the cumulative effects 
that must be considered. 


General 
Considerations 


A city's land use pattern evolves over a long 
time through countless decisions -- decisions 
which, ultimately, interact with each other. 
The process of land use change affects a great 
number of people. What comes out of this 
process is the Oakland of the future -- for 
better or for worse. 


The Participants 


Some of the participants in the land use process 
are public agencies, which own or develop cer- 
tain properties and influence the rest of the 
land through such means as zoning, taxation, 

and the provision of public services. However, 
most of the decision-makers are private firms 

or individuals. When someone decides to build 

a new structure, or open or close a business, 
the effect on land use is direct. But the land 
use pattern is also affected by such common 
decisions as a family's moving to a new neighbor- 
nood or deciding to do its shopping in a new 
place. 
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In anv given decision, some of the people affected 
are active participauts -- the developers or others 
who initiate a change or are otherwise actively 
involved in the decision. Most, though, are only 
indirectly involved -- all the other people who, 
whether they know it or not, will in some degree 
bear the impacts which result. Many of the 

latter are not even here yet. Future generations 
will continue to reshape the city -- and they will 
be affected by the decisions made today. 


Take, for example, a situation where the owner of 
an old, renter-occupied house, within a neighbor- 
hood of mostly small-scale dwellings, decides to 
sell the property to a developer for construction 
of a large apartment building. The major partici- 
pants include the owner and the developer. The 
City=may-also be a direct participant if itamust 
review the proposal. The tenants of the old 
house are obviously affected -- quite severely, 
perhaps, if they are low-income people who would 
have trouble finding substitute housing. The 
residents of adjoining lots may also be signif- 
icantly affected, possibly by increased noise, 
trattic, or the blocking of views. or sunlight. 
Residents of the larger neighborhood may be 
affected -- by change in the area's physical 
character and social composition, by effects on 
land values and housing prices, or maybe by 
increased pressure on local recreation space, 
Merchants in a nearby shopping district may gain 
new customers from the project. Even people who 
do not live in the neighborhood but may want to 
-- either now or in future -- have some stake in 
the apartment project. 


If many projects like it are built, there may be 
impacts on people throughout the city or region. 
For instance, overall housing vacancies and 
prices may be affected. 


The Interests Affected 


The example above illustrates how land use 
decisions affect many different interests. 
These can also be seen as factors to consider in 


Public agencies, which 
are expected to represent everyone's interests, 
have a special responsibility to analyze these 


making such a decision. 


factors. However, private decision-makers should 
also consider them. 


As the apartment house example has implied, the 
factors need to be considered at various relevant 
scales. For example, a project may appear 
desirable from a neighborhood perspective but 
undesirable from a citywide viewpoint -- or vice- 
versa. Also, a single project may have little 
effect by itself, but a large number of 
comparable projects may have a major cumulative 
impact. 


Some impacts may be short-range, such as the 
demolition and construction noise associated 
with redevelopment. Other impacts may be 
continuing -- while still others may become 
noticeable only in the long run. 


Often a proposal will look good in terms of one 


factor but bad in terms of another. For instance, 
a particular new industry might create job 
opportunities for Oaklanders but also increase 
noise and trafficvon local streets. ginere are 
frequent trade-offs between different interests -- 
a reasonable balance among them should be sought. 


Furthermore, a given change often affects dif- 
ferent groups of people quite differently. The 
opposing interests of renters and property 

owners are an obvious example. Many such conflicts 
are of course inevitable. There is a need to 
consider the differences -- and then to ask 

whether some groups are getting more than their 
fair share of the costs or benefits. 


Many factors such as those involving technology, 
business structure, and public attitudes change, 
over time, in directions that are difficult to 
forecast. This implies the need to keep alert 
to such trends. It also suggests that ''keeping 
future options open" can be an important value 
inuiuselt, 


Furthermore, some of the factors are by their 
Nature subjective, subtle, or hard to quantify. 
There is a risk that the more subjective,or less 
obvious, factors will get inadequate attention. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


The economic value of property in a city -- and 
its so-called "highest and best" use -- depend 
partly on site characteristics but usually much 
more on its spatial relationship to all the other 
land uses in the urban area. Thus, its value is 
"socially created" -- that is, most of the value 
results from proximity to other uses, and depends 
on existence of public facilities like access 
streets and utility networks. An owner's right 
to use his land is far from absolute. Society 
has no obligation to guarantee him a profit, and 
the courts are generally concerned only that he 
can make some reasonable use of his land. 


Yet property owners clearly do have a major 
stake in land use questions. Economic impact 
on owners needs to be considered in the making 
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of public land use decisions -- though it is 
still only one of many factors. 


There are also broader economic questions to 
consider. Inithe aggregate, 15 there 

enough land for industry, business, and 
housing? Are land uses located, in relation 
to each other, in a way that maximizes eco- 
nomic productivity? 


Residential and other land uses cost varying 
amounts of money for public agencies to serve, 
while offering them varying potential revenues 
through such means as property and sales taxes. 
This has led to questions of net fiscal impact, 
and whether major projects are "paying their 
own way.'' However, a large balanced city should 
provide for a wide variety of land uses, which 
are mutually dependent and which cannot all be 
expected individually to return a "profit" to 
the city government. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 


Land uses are affected by and in turn affect 

a broad range of social concerns that cannot 
be explained by economics alone. These 
concerns include the sense of community, the 
interaction between different groups and life- 
styles, crime rates, the quality of life in 
general, and the attainment of deeply-rooted 
cultural and political ideals. 


In some cases, for example, land use changes 
may displace local resident groups, and break 
up webs of neighborhood ties and loyalties that 
have taken years to form. Or they may disturb 
the subtle balance between owners and renters, 
or different age groups, which has helped to 
make a neighborhood work. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


Recent years have seen a widespread concern for 
environmental quality. Part of this concern 
involves the relation of land use to the natural 
environment. This suggests the need (1) to 
minimize the risks from development of hazard- 


ous areas such as earthquake fault zones, flood 
plains, and potential slide areas and (2) to 
conserve desirable open space and natural 
resources such as plant and animal habitats. 
Natural factors such as slope can have a major 
effect on the economic feasibility of development. 
Physical environmental factors also have to do 
with the relation between land use changes and 
the man-made environment. Visual form and 
quality are relevant, but so are operational 
eftects: like tratlics noise. andhaty pollution: 


New questions and concerns keep appearing. For 
instance, an emerging legal issue may be whether 
one can build a structure which stops sunlight 
from falling on a neighbor's solar heat collector. 


People have widely varying preferences for a 
physical environment. Low density and an 
uncrowded appearance are a must for some, while 
others prefer a high-density neighborhood with 
shops and other services close at hand. This 
Suggests that choices should be available 
between many different kinds of surroundings. 


PUBLIC SERVICE FACTORS 


Environmental quality depends in part on the 
adequacy of public facilities and services -- 
which also represent economic questions to 
the financially-pressed agencies which supply 
them. Such facilities are sometimes loosely 
referred to as infrastructure. 


One obvious tie-in between land use and infra- 
structure capacity is that new development may 
create the need for new or expanded public 
facilities. Conversely, infrastructure improve- 
ments may serve to stimulate development -- or 
even make it feasible for the first time. This 
can be the case, for example, where regular 
water service is extended into a previously 
undeveloped area. 


Another tie-in is that certain development pat- 
terns tend to be more efficient to serve. From 
this viewpoint, a compact land use pattern is 
generally better than a low-density one which 


would require extended service networks. 


Citizen Viewpoints 


To adequately weigh the various factors outlined 
above, especially the more subjective ones, public 
decision-makers obviously need the help of 
Citizens. Indeed, citizen participation 1s 4 
crucial part of the overall city planning proc- 
ess. 


Much citizen involvement tends to crystallize 
around tangible issues, like a park proposal or 
a rezoning, at the neighborhood scale. Local 
views on such issues are extremely important. 
In a diverse city like Oakland the public wel- 
fare itself varies in some ways from area to 
area -- simply because people in different 
areas have different tastes and needs. This 
Suggests that in deciding a land use issue 
which mostly affects a particular area the 
City should give strong weight to the opinions 
of local citizens. 


Yet there are also important citywide needs 
and cumulative concerns, which could out- 
weigh local preferences, There is a real 
danger that these broader concerns will be 
overlooked -- partly because they are often 
indirect or intangible and therefore hard 
to mobilize people around. This problem 
implies the need to explain the citywide 
issues clearly, so as to help people form 
opinions on then, 


Another problem is that some interest groups, 
or neighborhoods, are much better organized 
than others, have more articulate spokesmen -- 
and therefore may get most of the City's 
attention. Many citizens have strong feel- 
ings but are unable to convey them, for 
reasons such as lack of time to attend meet- 
ings, undeveloped communication skills, or 
lack of an organized group to represent 

them. The City has responsibilities to 

these citizens, too. Special efforts to reach 
them and seek their views may be necessary. 


Existing Land Use 
and Natural Setting 


Map 1 shows Oakland's land use in generalized 
form. 3S.01 1978.1 The pattern roughly follows 
the topography in a series of strips paralleling 
the shoreline. Most of the waterfront is taken 
up by industry and ship or air terminals. On 

this industrial belt's inland side (and mixed 
with it in several sections) is a long residential 
stretch, much of which consists of old or deterio- 
rating houses. This is followed by the San 

Pablo Avenue and East 14th Street commercial 
strips and, where these meet, the Central Dis- 
trict's commercial area. Above this, residential 
areas extend -- with frequent interruptions 

like shorter commercial strips and various open 
Spaces -- up to the ridgeline along Oakland's 
northeasterly city limits. Except for the 
apartment districts near Lake Merritt, the age 
and density of this housing generally decrease 

as elevation and distance from the waterfront 
increase, Howeyer, much, of East, Oakland is 
noticeably lower-density and newer than areas 

of comparable elevation in North and West Oakland. 


Beyond the ridgeline, a wide swath of regional 
parks, EBMUD watersheds, and other open land 
forms a greenbelt separating urbanized Oakland, 
Berkeley, and San Leandro from the suburbs of 
Contra Costa County. 


lareas shown on the map as residential include 
elementary schools and neighborhood parks and 
recreation areas, which are not depicted sep- 
arately. Residential densities are intended 
to refer to net land area, excluding schools, 
public streets, etc. -- but including common 
open space and private streets in the case 

of planned unit developments. 


For most of Oakland, the basic land use pattern 
is already established. However, there are 
several remaining large sections of undeveloped 
land where development is likely to take place. 
Some of these are along the waterfront. Most, 
however, are in the Hills -- the remainders 
from a process in which development has taken 
place on gradually steeper or more inaccessible 
Sites. 


The Hills in general represent one critical 
area where there have been serious conflicts 
between urban development and the natural 
setting. This situation involves a combination 
of factors including the Hills' scenic and 
ecological value, the steep topography, and 
potential fire and geologic hazards. Another 
critical area of environmental concern is the 
Bay, where over the years within Oakland alone, 
thousands of acres of open water or marshes 
have been replaced by fil. The shoreline, 
with its potential for water-oriented uses 
including public access, is another critical 
area. Creeks which have still not been 
culverted are another environmental concern. 
Many other areas are environmentally significant 
in that they are subject to such hazards as 
flooding, severe earth shaking, or ground 
failure, (See, for example, Map 5.) 


Regional Growth 
and Locational Issues 


Oakland has a strategic position in the middle 
of an urban region of several million inhab- 
itants. It already performs many central city 
functions for this larger area, or at least 
for the East Bay. In particular, the Oakland 
Central District is a regional office, shop- 
ping, and governmental center second in scale 
only to downtown San Francisco. 


Though the future rate of growth is uncertain, 
the Bay Region as a whole will continue to 
grow, both in population and in economic 
activity. The question is largely where this 
growth should occur. 


Like most metropolitan areas, the Bay Region 
has seen rapid suburban growth in a dispersed, 
low-density pattern that is costly in terms of 
automobile travel, public services, and impact 
on the natural environment. At the same time, 
many sections of Oakland and other central cities 
have suffered economic stagnation or physical 
decay. This contrast has been echoed in social 
polarization between the upper-income, mostly 
white, suburbs and the central cities to which 
most low-income people and racial minorities 
have been confined. 


For a long time, governmental agencies implic- 
itly promoted suburban sprawl. For example, 
State freeway construction, Federal subsidies 
for sewerage extensions, and certain features 
of income tax law all served to encourage new 
development in outlying areas. 


However, governmental viewpoints have now 

changed quite dramatically. For example, State 
and Federal policy now calls for growth to be 
"managed,'' with full awareness of its environ- 
mental and other implications. In the Bay Area, 
regional planning by ABAG (the Association of 

Bay Area Governments) and others emphasizes 

the channeling of development into more compact 
patterns. Priority has been proposed for "infill" 
development within existing urban areas. 


The changed governmental attitudes are paralleled 
by new trends among private decision-makers. 
Motivated partly by growing transportation costs 
and the increased fashionability of older neigh- 
borhoods, many households are ''rediscovering" 

the central city. 


Trends such as these lead one to ask how much, if 
any, of the region's growth Oakland should seek 
to accommodate. 


Some Broad 
Alternatives for Oakland 


Within this regional context, there are various 
courses that Oakland might follow. 
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One alternative would involve an attempt 

to maximize the amount of new development, 
both residential and nonresidential, within 
Oakland. This would imply acceptance of 
such things as major apartment construction 
in many neighborhoods, intensive hillside 
development, and extensive Bay fill. These 
would have major impacts on the physical 
environment. In order to attract so much 
new private investment, the City would 

have to make major expenditures for things 
like redevelopment. Furthermore, the 
broad-gauge development could seriously 
impact many of Oakland's lower-income 
households and neighborhoods. 


A very different approach might be termed 

the "no growth" option. This could involve 
rezoning virtually every neighborhood to 

bar any development exceeding the present 
densities. It could also involve keeping 
most of the large vacant sections of the 
Hills as permanent open space, banning all 
new Bay fill for whatever purpose, and 
limiting industrial expansion. This approach 
would avoid the direct environmental and 
social impacts associated with major new 
development. On the other hand, it would 
pass up opportunities for economic investment 
that could benefit Oaklanders, and for which 
Oakland is specially suited. To some extent, 
"no growth" in Oakland might divert some 


development to outlying parts of the Bay Area. 


From a regional perspective, that development 
Might better occur within Oakland: 


A third alternative seems preferable. This 
would emphasize conserving good existing 
neighborhoods and other areas -- but it 
would also encourage compatible new devel- 
opment in the: vient places. Thisiselec— 
tive approach would reduce impacts on the 
environment and on housing prices and dis- 
advantaged groups. It would also make 

good economic sense by taking advantage 

of what are -- from a regional viewpoint -- 
Oakland's special advantages. These 
include Oakland's large stock of relatively 


inexpensive older housing; its interesting neigh- 
borhoods; its existing commercial structure, 
business services, and social institutions; its 
centrality within the region; and its existing 
infrastructure including Oakland's circulation 
system, Oakland's advantages also include 

some specific areas, like the Central District 
and the waterfront, which can attract major new 
development without impacting Oakland's neigh- 
borhoods, 


Basic Strategy and Goals 


The appropriate strategy therefore is one which 
might be called "urban conservation, but with 
some growth in the right places." The strategy 
is embodied in the following City goal: 


To conserve extsting netghborhoods 

and other areas, whtle encouraging new 
development in locattons compatible 
with such conservation. 


Thus even major change is acceptable in certain 
places, There can also be minor or gradual 
change in many places, and indeed this may 
often help in "conserving" an area. However, 
the goal implies that issues of new development 
should always be evaluated in terms of the 
City's priority concern, which is guarding the 
good development that Oakland already has. 


Also relevant are the following City goals, some 
of which relate directly to land use and others 
indirectly ; 


- fo protect and tmprove Oakland's physical 
environment. 


. To conserve with care the open space 
and natural resources whitch will be 
needed by present and future genera- 
ttons. 


. To recognize natural environmental 
hazards in planning for the eity's 
future development. 


To advanee Oakland's position as a 
regional center of coymerce, industry, 
recreatton, and culture. 


To preserve and create attractive, safe, 
and convenient netghborhoods with good 
houstng and adequate schools, parks, 
recreation centers, and other needed 
FaCrlirice. 


To ensure that every Oakland family has 
the opportunity to live in a sound 
houstng untt, large enough to accom- 
modate tts members, at a reasonable cost 
relative to its tneome, and free from 
noneconomte constraints on tts freedom 
of selectton. 


To provtde for the housing needs of all 
economte segments, all age groups, and 
all household types. 


To ensure a reasonable balance of housing 
according to tenure (such as conventtonal 
ownershtp,. condomintun, or rental), 
dwelling type (such as single-family 

or multt-family buildings), price, 
denstty, type of amenities, and loca- 
tton. 


To reduce the level of unemployment in 
Oakland's labor force, particularly 
among the etty's hard-core unemployed. 


To strengthen the ctty's nonrestdenttal 
tax base. 


To provtde for the safe, conventent, 
tnexpensive, and energy-effictent move- 
ment of people and goods wtthin 
Oakland and between Oakland and other 
parts of the region by an integrated 
system of streets, freeways, public 
transtt, and other transportatton 
TACULL ULES. 


To prevent or reduce exposure to excesstve 
or annoying notse. 
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. To tmprove the comnuntcatton and tnvolve- 
ment between the citizens of Oakland, the 
City Counetl, and other governmental 
agenctes. 


Relation to Circulation 
System and Noise Levels 


The strategy outlined above meshes well with the 
policies in Oakland's Circulation Element. 


The basic trafficway network is already well 
established, though there are some bottlenecks 
or gaps. One of those gaps will be filled by 
extension of the Grove/Shafter Freeway to con- 
nect with the Nimitz Freeway. A few major 
surface streets will also need to be widened 
or extended. 


Public transit, which is given special emphasis 
in the Circulation Element, is one of Oakland's 
special assets. The East Bay transit network 
basically focuses on, or passes through, Oakland. 
AC Transit, provides, in, efiect,, corridors .0n 
high accessibility along those streets with 
frequent bus service. BART provides areas of 
high accessibility around its eight Oakland 
stations, and these areas could be extended by 
improving feeder transit service to the stations. 
The development of employment, shopping, or 
housing concentrations in such locations would 
help promote transit ridership -- thereby reducing 
auto travel and the resulting air pollution and 
energy consumption. 


In addition, total mileage and travel time can 
be reduced by locating "origins" closer to 
"destinations.'' For example, high-density 
housing can be encouraged near major business 
areasi. 


On the other hand, the circulation system itself 
poses some special land use issues. One of these 
relates to noise. Although noise also comes from 
things like factories or construction work, its 
main sources are cars, trucks, and other forms 

of transportation. Therefore many locations 


which have good accessibility also have a good 
deal of noise -- and that can make them less 
desirable for those land uses having a low 
tolerance for noise. One possible way around 
this problem is to use features like noise 
barriers or careful building layout to reduce 
on-site noise to acceptable levels. 


There are some special concerns related to 
aircraft operations, mostly involving the 
Metropolitan Oakland International Airport and 
the Alameda Naval Air Station. One of these has 
to do with crash hazards, and potential conflicts 
with air navigation, in hazard zones generally 
near the ends of runways. Another, more wide- 
spread concern has to do with tall structures 
which might obstruct the airspace needed for 

safe operations. 


Implementation and Coordination 


Pursuing the City's land use goals will require 
many kinds of actions by numerous parties. 

Many of these actions -- building, remodeling, 
relocating, and so on -- will be by private 
firms and households. But the City and other 
public agencies must also act, both to supple- 
ment the private actions and to guide private 
investments so that they work to the general 
benefit. This process must be broad-gauged 

and include some actions which directly achieve 
change, others which stimulate change, and 
still others which can discourage or stop it. 


The latter include land use regulations such 
as zoning. There is some tendency to think 

of such controls as the main tool for carrying 
out. land use policy, | To the contrary ; 
regulation is only one part of a comprehensive 


Strategy. 


Public agencies can often affect land use much 
more strongly through the provision of public 
facilities and services. These include improve- 
ments such as new parks or streets that make land 


more attractive or accessible, and utility exten- 
Sions which make it feasible to develop at all. 


Most of Oakland already has basic water and 
Sanitary sewerage networks which can accommodate 
any reasonably foreseeable growth, though there 
are some sections where these are lacking. Some 
areas in Oakland have circulation problems. Much 
more widespread, though, are deficiencies in 
amenities such as parks or street trees -- or 
streets free from ugly overhead utilities. 
to reduce these deficiencies could help stimulate 
private investment in the affected areas. 


In addition to developing uses like parks, the 
public sector can directly alter the land use 
pattern through redevelopment. That typically 
involves acquiring land, clearing it of any 
buildings, and then selling it -- perhaps with a 
cost writedown -- for construction of desirable 
new uses. However, there are many other, less 
drastic ways to subsidize preservation, change, 
or improvement of private-sector land use, 
either directly or indirectly. These include: 


1, housing rehabilitation grants or loans; 


2. Subsidies for construction of new low- 
or moderate-income housing; 


3. financial assistance to businesses or 
commercial or industrial projects; 


4, technical assistance and advice to private 
firms, developers, and households; 


S. housing assistance and other forms of 
direct income supplements to individuals 
and households (thereby increasing their 
purchasing power as occupants of housing 
or customers of commercial land uses). 


(Taxation practices 
use -- typically as 
some tax provisions 


also financially affect land 
an added cost factor, though 
can also serve as incentives.) 


Land use management also requires continuing 


Actions 


planning; periodic monitoring to check whether 


the desired results are actually being achieved; 
and coordination. The latter calls for the City 
to coordinate the actions of its own various 
departments, and for the City and other public 
agencies to relate their actions to each other. 
It also calls. for the public, sector to coordinate 
with relevant activities of neighborhood groups, 
nonprofit organizations, major developers, and 
other private decision-makers. 


One purpose of coordination is to allow different 
actions to be timed so that, where appropriate, 
they serve to reinforce each other. For example, 
street-tree planting or park improvements for 

a given neighborhood might be scheduled to 
coincide with local housing rehab efforts. As 
another example, a rezoning to allow higher- 
density construction might be held off till 

the extra park or transit improvements can be 
done that would make that development acceptable. 


Proper coordination may also lead to major 
cost savings through multi-purpose projects -- 
for example, a creek project that controls 
flooding and also creates an attractive new 
park. 


With regard to the geographical pattern of non- 
regulatory implementing actions, there are 
clearly a great many areas that need conserv- 
ing or improving but only limited public 
money to spend on this. Indeed all parts of 
Oakland need some kind of attention, though 
some obviously need much more than others. 
This situation suggests emphasizing widely 
distributed, relatively small-scale public 
actions instead of concentrating most of the 
resources in a few places. This largely 
scattered approach agrees well with the Land 
Use Element's conservation emphasis, It 

will also help to minimize neighborhood 
disruption. However, this does not rule 

out all large-scale projects. These will 
likely be needed in certain places, like in 
the Central District, where major change or 
improvement is in order. 
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The situation also implies that special attention 
be given to actions which prevent or deter blight, 
rather than correct it after it has occurred. 

This tends to cost far less in the long run. For 
public facilities and service programs, special 
attention should also be given to reducing area- 
to-area disparities in level of service. 


Urban Design and Preservation 


The term "urban design" indicates an attitude 
and a process of consciously and creatively 
molding a city's physical form into a more 
efficient, clearer, and more beautiful urban 
environment. Far from being an elitist concern, 
emphasis on a quality environment is needed to 
make Oakland more livable for all its resi- 
dents -- as well as improve its "image" as a 
place to shop, do business, or invest. 


The urban design theme should infuse all aspects 
of land use management, from long-range planning 
to design review of current projects. It should 
include special attention to the design and 
location of City and other public capital 
improvements. These can establish a visible 
framework which sets an example for surrounding 
private investments. 


Urban design is concerned both with the proper 
design of new structures and the preservation 

of good existing ones. It is vital to safeguard 
the best features we have inherited from the past. 
This includes preserving individual structures 

of historic or architectural value, but it also 
means conserving the good qualities of whole areas 
which have interesting character. 


Though these concerns are important throughout 
Oakland, especially close attention is needed 
regarding certain areas (or prominent routes) 
which are critical to the city's image. Lake 
Merritt is a prime example, but there are other 
important locations, too. 
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Land Use Regulations 


Regulations can be employed to ensure that a 
development is compatible with adjacent land 
uses and the surrounding area, as well as to 
encourage appropriate design and on-site condi- 
tions for its residents or other users. They 
can deal in many ways with existing as well 

as new land uses. For example, they can 

compel removal of unsightly signs or other 
objectionable uses. 


Land use regulations may include subdivision 
controls as well as special requirements such 
as grading ordinances. Many aspects of build- 
ing and housing codes are relevant to land 
use. However, the most familiar type of 

land use control, as such, is zoning. 


Traditionally, zoning in the United States 
has emphasized breaking up an area into 
different "zones," each with uniform controls 
that prohibit some land uses and permit 
others outright. This approach may have 
merit in many situations, such as built-up 
areas with a simple and well established land 
use pattern. But in other cases it can be 
argued that the results are arbitrary or 
overly confining. The basic problem is that 
a particular land use may be acceptable in 
many places as long as it meets certain 


conditions. 
One response to this problem -- in Oakland 
and elsewhere -- has been the increasing 


use of special review procedures like the 


major conditional use permit and the 
planned unit development. These typically 
give certain uses a wide range of locational 
options -- at least within some areas -- but 
make them subject to official, case-by-case 
review. In this review the specifics of a 
proposal, its site, and its surroundings 

are compared with general review criteria; 
if the project is approved it may be 


subjected to appropriate tailor-made requirements. 
There are, though, some disadvantages to this 
approach. These include uncertainty and delay 

for developers, the administrative cost for the 
City, and perhaps some lessening of predictability 


“about an area's future development. 


A somewhat different approach is to prescribe, in 
advance, performance or other standards which 
directly address specific land use concerns. 
These requirements may deal with any number of 
things, such as screening, noise or traffic 
generation, minimum lot size, or distance from 
parks or housing. (The provisions can also vary 
with local conditions: for example, less off- 
street parking might be required where there is 
good public transit.) A land use may be allowed 
in many places if it meets such standards. One 
possible problem, though, is that it is difficult 
to write standards in advance that can deal with 
the full range of real-life situations. This 

may suggest the need to back up the standards in 
some cases with review procedures. 


Some standards may act as implicit "pricing 
mechanisms,'' by making a development itself:bear 
costs which it would otherwise impose on neighbors 
or the general public. For instance, a major 
subdivider can be required to set aside land to 
meet the recreation needs of the subdivision's 
future residents. 


Some provisions may serve to encourage good 
development by offering incentives. For example, 
certain requirements may be waived in a planned 
unit development in exchange for superior design 
and site planning. 


New regulatory concepts are continually advanced 
or refined. For example, one emerging technique 
is the use of development-rights transfer -- or 
even monetary compensation -- in cases where 
zoning drastically reduces a parcel's economic 
value. Some of the new ideas may prove unworkable 
for Oakland, but others will offer chances to 
improve local land use regulation. 


In theory a city might put all its land use 


regulations in the form of performance standards 
and review procedures, and do away entirely with 
mapped zones as such. For the near future at 
least, that sweeping a change may be impractica- 
ble in Oakland. However, a greater emphasis on 
performance standards or review procedures may 
be desirable. The Comprehensive Plan's goals 
and policies can be implemented through these 
techniques as well as through traditional zones. 


Land Use 
Mixture and Transition 


Some special regulatory and planning questions 
are posed by the relationships between contrast- 
ing land uses. 


MIX IN GENERAL 


For a long time, mixture between different land 
uses was generally accepted as something that 
zoning ordinances should discourage. In recent 
years, though, the benefits that some mixed land 
use can bring have been recognized. For example, 
in certain cases it may be desirable (or at least 
acceptable) to have apartments or even some light 
industries within a commercial district, or to 
have a small convenience shop in a high-density 
residential area. 


This is not meant to rule out all non-mixed areas, 


especially residential ones. Many households or 
businesses prefer these -- for example, firms 
that want to be in a controlled shopping center 
or an industrial park. In the aggregate, though, 
there should be greater provision for mixed land 
use than in the past. 


In some cases mix is far from an ideal situation 
but exists nonetheless. This applies especially 
to the typical existing mix between industry and 
housing. 


INDUSTRIAL-RESIDENTIAL MIX 


Areas of industrial-residential mix are especially 


prominent in West Oakland and the portions of 
San Antonio and Fruitvale below East 14th, 
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but they also appear in several other places 
along the city's industrial belt. Many of these 
locations are near the Nimitz Freeway or railroad 
lines, which tend to reduce their appropriateness 
for residential use. Yet they provide housing 
for many lower-income families. 


For a long time nearly all these areas were in 
industrial zones despite the presence of many 
dwellings. In recent years, however, some 
sections have been rezoned to residential. The 
affected industries have reacted unfavorably 

to such rezonings, which could block plant ex- 
pansion projects. 


It is reasonable to assume that in most cases 
neither the housing nor the industry will dis- 
appear soon, There may well be some gradual, 
lot-by-lot removal of existing dwellings, and 
some small-scale industrial expansion or new 
development. However, short-term major change 
in the land use pattern could require publicly- 
backed redevelopment. The cost of relocation 
on that scale might be very high, and there 
could be strong neighborhood opposition. 


For most of these areas, some form of coexist- 
ence is the only practicable short-run strategy. 
However, the permanence and the terms of this 
coexistence should depend on the particular 
local situation. 


In some areas there are primarily residential 
sections which may be big enough, and so loca- 
ted and laid out, to provide within them a sig- 
nificant living environment. These sections 
could be placed, at least for the near future, 
in a regular residential zone which excludes 
new industries. (In considering such a rezon- 
ing, especially relevant factors may include 
the percentage of vacant or seriously deterio- 
rated housing; the rate of owner occupancy; 
likelihood of tangible benefits from the rezon- 
ing, such as help in getting home loans; like- 
lihood of future demand for housing in the 
area; any evidence of strong neighborhood iden- 
tity; and likely demand for industrial space.) 


Other areas consist almost entirely of industry, 
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with only a scattering of dwellings. These areas 
could remain in their industrial zoning, though 
even here some special controls may be needed to 
protect the existing housing. 


However, there are still other areas where the 
"either/or" choice between a regular industrial 
zone and a regular residential zone may be too 
extreme. These areas now have considerable 
housing -- though in such small or awkward 
pockets, or so interspersed with industry, that 
substantial residential enclaves cannot be sepa- 
rated out. Where appropriate, these could be 
recognized as special mixed-use areas. Land 
use controls here might allow both new industry 
and new lower-density housing, though little if 
any new housing construction would likely 
result. The type, design, and operations of 
the industries could be restricted so as to 
minimize impacts on the housing. However, all 
or most of these areas should eventually be- 
come fully nonresidential -- and that raises 
the general question of transition between 

land uses, 


TRANSITION 


The term ''transition" refers partly to change 
over time, It is not enough to plan for an 
area's ultimate use. The way to get there 

is also important. There should be some 
reasonably acceptable relation between old 

and new uses at each stage of the transition 
process. Wherever an area is changing from one 
predominant use to a radically different one, 
special attention may be needed to mitigate 

the conflicts involved. 


Transition also refers to the spatial relation- 
ships between adjacent areas of contrasting 
land use. Again, where these uses are 
substantially incompatible special attention 

is needed. For example, such matters as 
fencing, landscaping, traffic patterns, and 
placement of parking and driveways are 
important. 


Where practicable, the boundary between areas 


‘or zones of dissimilar use should be drawn to 


minimize conflicts. Partly because traffic of- 
ten is a major irritant, a street typically is 
not the best boundary. An exception might be a 
street which is unusually wide, perhaps with a 
median strip. However, it is usually preferable 
to draw the boundary along rear property lines. 


Policies 


This section presents the City's general policies 
on land use. One of them involves Map 2 (Illus- 
trative Future Land Use), which needs special 
discussion, 


Although such a map can deal with the city's 
broad future pattern, it would be inappropriate 
for it to mandate precise locations and boundaries. 
This is partly due to the trend in land use 
planning and regulation toward increased lo- 
cational flexibility, and partly because of the 
difficulty of forecasting individual projects 
and their economics. Also, the details of the 
configurations which the map shows need, in 
practice, to be tested or refined through a 
continuing process of planning and citizen input 
on particular issues or areas. This situation 
is acknowledged by the following rules for in- 
terpreting Map 2: 


1, Though the map's broad configurations 
are important, its details are largely 
illustrative of the Comprehensive Plan's 
written goals and policies. It is quite 
possible that slightly different versions 
would serve those goals and policies just 
as well, or even better. 


2. The future type and density of use shown 
for each specific small area should there- 
fore be regarded as a working hypothesis: 
as what, according to analysis when the 
map was drawn, was thought would best 
serve to promote the written goals and 
policies. 


3. Since the map is generalized, it does not 
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depict very small areas such as isolated Chapters 3, 4, and 5.) 


minor shopping clusters. ; ; ye 
The following are the City's general policies 


4, Residential densities refer to net on land use: 


land area, excluding schools, public 
streets, etc. -- but including con- 
mon open space and private streets 
in the case of planned unit develop- 
ments. 


5. The map shows only the predominant 
use (or average density) in an area. 
For an individual parcel or section 
within the area, a different use or 
density may be appropriate -- if it 
would conform to the Plan's written 
goals and policies. (When decisions 
are made for specific parcels, these 
should always involve closer study 
of the vicinity.) 


6. A predominant use (or average density) 
different from that shown on the map 
would be appropriate, for a relatively 
small area, if it can be demonstrated 
to the City Planning Commission that 
this would serve the Comprehensive 
Plan's written goals and policies as 
well or better. 


7. Where it is so demonstrated that a 
relatively small area should be 
developed differently, no formal 
amendment of the map is necessary. 
An amendment as such is needed only 
if the change affects a large area. 


Thus the whole basic map allows for some 
needed flexibility. Even more is supplied 
by the map's overlay. This shows areas 
where (1) a different use or density seems 
desirable in the long run or (2) an alter- 
native use might be appropriate (either 

in the short or long run) under certain 
circumstances. 


(The map and its implications are discussed 
further, for different types of uses, in 


POLICIES ON DECISION-MAKING 


In decetding on major land use tssues, 

the City wtll seek to constder the 

full range of direct and tndtrect 
economte, soctal, phystcal environmental, 
and publte service factors involved, 
giving spectal attentton to posstble 
impacts on lower-ineome persons, the 
elderly, or members of mtnority groups. 


In constdering those land use questtons 
whieh mostly affect a partteular netgh- 
borhood or other area, the City will give 
substanttal wetght to the optnions of 

the Local ettraens. 


POLICIES RELATING TO THE NATURAL SETTING 


Urban development wherever tt occurs 
should be related sensttively to the 
natural setting, wtth the scale and 
intensity of development tn each case 
bearing a reasonable relattonshtp to the 
physteal charactertsttcs of the stte. 


Except where adequate corrective measures 
can feasibly be taken, construction 
should not occur over known faults or 

on Land subject to landslide, eroston, 

or flooding. The City wtll make efforts 
to obtain more informatton about such 
hazardous areas, and wtll constder the 
tmposttton of addittonal controls on 
development there. 


In all development and construction tn 

the Hills (those areas located generally 
along and northeast of Mountatn Boulevard) 
spectal efforts should be made to conserve 
open space and natural resources. Every 
development whtch occurs here on a stte 
of substantial stze should reserve the 
most approprtate porttons as permanent 
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open space, and these should generally 
add up to a stgniftcant proportton of 
the stte. 


Development on slopes of 15 to 80 

per cent should generally be destgned 
with spectal attention to controlling 
runoff and eroston and to preserving 
the natural topography as much as pos- 
stble. Cuts and fills and the removal 
of destrable vegetatton should be 
minimized. 


Development tnvolving signtficant 
alteratton of natural land forms or 
surface conditions should generally 
be dtscouraged on slopes greater 

than 30 per cent. Where development 
does occur here, graded and natural 
slopes should be planted to hold 
eastly eroded soil in place and cover 
unsightly sears. 


Bay fill should be undertaken only 
upon clear and convinetng evidence 
that tts benefits will outwetgh tts 
resulting environmental and other 
costs. 


In the development of shoreline 
areas, every reasonable effort 
should be made to provtde attractive 
publte access to the water-edge. 


GENERAL POLICIES ON URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


The City supports and will cooperate 

with reasonable efforts by regtonal, 
State, and Federal agenctes to restrict 
suburban sprawl and encourage more 
eompact developments within the Bay 
Region. However, such strategtes 

should not requtre more growth tn 

central etttes like Oakland than they 

can absorb without unduly tmpaeting thetr 
residents and thetr phystcal environments. 


The map entttled Illustrative Future 
Land Use, tneluding tts overlay of 
Alternate or Longer-Run Uses, tndtcates 
in tts broad configurations, but only 
tentatively in tts details, the planned 
predomtnant land uses. Vartatton from 
the detatls ts approprtate where tt ts 
demonstrated that this would serve the 
Comprehenstve Plan's writte goals and 
poltetes just as well or better. 


The Oakland Central Dtstrtet wtll 
continue to be emphasized and streng- 
thened as the East Bay's dominant 
commerctal and ctvie center. Within 
this area, the htgh-tntenstty retatl- 
and-office Core along Broadway from 11th 
Street to Grand Avenue should be clearly 
dominant, but the Central District 
should also tnelude a variety of spec- 
talized, complementary commercial, civic, 
and recreational areas, as well as close- 
tn apartment districts. 


POLICIES RELATING TO CIRCULATION AND NOISE 


The City wtll promote the use of public 
transtt by encouraging houstng, employ- 
ment, or shopping econcentrattons in 
appropriate locattons near BART stations 
and major bus routes. 


To the extent compattble wtth notse 
levels and other environmental factors, 
the intenstty of development at each 
potnt tn the etty should be related to 
the degree of accesstbtlity there. 


New land uses and denstty increases 
should generally be discouraged in 
areas where the notse levels ltkely 

tn the foreseeable future exceed what 
ts reasonably acceptable for such uses, 
except where a project ttself has 
spectal features whtch wtll reduce on- 
stte notse to an acceptable level. 


4, The hetght and types of development in 
the general victnity of atrports 
should be compattble with the requtre- 
ments of safe atr navtgatton and the 
limitation of risks from crashes. 


5. In dectding on major land use and 
etreulation tssues, the City will 
constder the posstble effects on atr 
quality and energy consumption. 


POLICIES ON IMPLEMENTATION AND COORDINATION 


1. In tts conservatton, renewal, and 
public tmprovement and service 
programs, the City wtll emphasize 
widespread distrtbutton of many 
relatively small-scale actions, 
although large-scale acttons wtll 
also be needed tn some spectal loca- 
tions ltke parts of the Central Dis- 
trice and thervindustrial pels... It 
wtll gtve spectal attentton to ac- 
tions that deal with area detertora- 
tton before it becomes severe, and 
to aettons which can stimulate dest- 
rable improvements by the private 
sector. 


2. The City will carefully coordinate 
tts vartous capttal tmprovement, 
renewal, and other acttons affect- 
tng land use, and, where suttable, 
will schedule them so that they 
support one another. The Ctty will 
also coordinate them where appropriate 
with relevant actions by other public 
agenctes or by the private sector. 


3. The City wtll work closely with the 
East Bay Muntetpal Utiltty District 
to ensure that the nature and capacity 
of new water service in the Hills are 
kept tn reasonable scale with the 
types and denstttes of land use whitch 
the City plans there. 
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Electrical, telephone, and related dis- 
trtbutton lines should be undergrounded 
tn all commerctal and restdenttal areas, 
except where spectal local condittons 
such as limited vistbtlity of the poles 
and wires may make thts unneeded; in 
appropriate civte, light tndustrtal, or 
other areas; and generally along freeways, 
seente routes, and heavily traveled 
streets. Programs should lead systematic- 
ally toward eventual undergrounding of 
all extsting lines in such places, and 
stgntficant uttlity extenstons there such 
as tn new subdivistons should be tnstalled 
underground from the start. 


POLICIES ON URBAN DESIGN AND PRESERVATION 


The City will pursue a continutng, compre- 
henstve process of urban design to setze 
opportuntttes as they occur and direct 
phystcal changes toward a more effictent, 
more ltvable, more beautiful, and more 
dramatte urban environment. 


The City wtll see that all publie factli- 
ttes -- in additton to thetr betng tndt- 
vidually well designed -- form in the 
aggregate a logteal, vitstble framework 
whteh organizes and stimulates private 
development. 


The Ctty will undertake, and encourage 
others to undertake, efforts to tmprove 

the general qualtty of destgn tn Oakland -- 
through such means as programs to alert 
ettizens to the appearance of thetr com- 
munity or architectural compettttons, 
awards, or other incentives. 


Every effort should be made to preserve 
those older butldings, other phystcal 
features, sttes, and areas whtch have 
stgntftcant histortcal, archttectural, 
or other spectal tnterest or value. 


POLICIES ON LAND USE REGULATION, 
MIXTURE, AND TRANSITION 


The City wtll employ zoning or other 
land use regulattons to ensure that 
land uses are compattble with their 
surroundings and to promote appropriate 
destgn and on-stte conditions for 
restdents or other users. 


The City wtll see that the land use 
regulations applytng to each area 
are Seu AIAN wrth tts parttecular 
destred funettons and character, and 
where appropriate provide for an 
orderly transttion of use type or 
denstty over time. 


In areas whitch now contain a signifi- 
cant mixture of houstng and industries, 
spectal steps should be taken to miti- 
gate confltets between these uses. 


The City will rezone residentially 

used areas in the tndustrtal belt from 
industrtal to restdenttal zones only if 
the areas to be rezoned are predomi- 
nantly restdenttal tn use and of suf- 
fretent size, location, character, and 
Layout to provtde a stgntftcant rest- 
denttal environment for households 
ltving there. 


In general the boudary between areas 
or zones of potentially tnharmontous 
land uses should, where practicable, 
run along rear property lines rather 
than down the mtddle of a street. 


Residential Uses 


A great deal of Oakland consists of single- 
family homes, apartments, and other residential 

uses, Beside their geographical prominence, 

these uses also have critical importance in 

human terms: as the housing and the neighbor- 

nea where all Oaklanders spend much of their 
ives. 


General Population 
and Housing Trends 


Oakland's total population has decreased from 
385,000 in 1950 to 333,000 in 1977, Predict- 
ing future population is difficult, and subject 
to many uncertainties. However, it is expected 

that for the foreseeable future Oakland's total 

aaa will stabilize at about the 1977 
evel. 


In contrast, the number of housing units has 
been growing. For example, while population 
shrank by 1.6 per cent between 1960 and 1970, 
total housing units increased by 3.6 per cent. 
Things like freeway and BART construction, 
redevelopment, and code enforcement have 
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removed many units, a large share of them in one- or 
two-family dwellings. However, these losses have 
been outweighed by new construction, most of it 
multi-family buildings. Looking to the future, a 
continued demand for new units is expected. 


The contrast between population and housing trends 
is explained by a sharp decline in average household 
size. That decline has reflected an increased 
tendency toward one-person households, and decisions 
by many young couples to have fewer children. 

The proportion of Oaklanders under 18 has de- 
creased, while the percentage of young adults 

has grown. 


One thing these trends suggest is the need for 
more one-bedroom and studio units. However, some 
young people have chosen, instead, to live as 
groups in collectively owned or rented large 
houses. Furthermore, there has been a continuing 
shortage of large, sound housing units at a prite 
that lower-income families can afford. 


A high percentage of Oaklanders have low or _ mod- 
erate incomes. They have been hit especially hard 
by the rapid escalation of housing prices, both for 
new and existing units. (The cost increases have 
hurt even middle-income households, apparently 
pricing many of them out of the homeownership 
market.) 


Oakland also houses a large share of the Bay Re- 
gion's minority population. Over half of all 
Oaklanders now are either nonwhite or Spanish- 
heritage. However, in their places of residence 
they are still to a high degree segregated from 
non-minority white Oaklanders. This pattern seems 
in part to reflect lingering discriminatory prac- 
tices, but economic factors are probably more 
important. A greatly disproportionate share of 
minority households have low or moderate incomes. 
Therefore the fact that lower-cost housing has 
remained heavily concentrated in the flatlands has 
tended to concentrate minorities there, too. 
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General Strategy 


Planning for residential land use should obviously 


support the City's housing programs, which are 
discussed further in the Comprehensive Plan's 
Housing Element. Special attention should be 
paid to possible impacts on disadvantaged groups 
such as lower-income families, minorities, and 
the elderly. 


Much of the necessary action will have to be 
taken outside Oakland. Oakland is part of the 
greater Bay Area housing market, and the broad 
housing needs must also be addressed by reg- 
ional agencies and by cities and counties else- 
where within the region. Particularly needed 
are efforts to provide new housing opportunities 
for lower-income households and minorities in 
the suburbs. 


Within Oakland, residential land use planning 
should give primary emphasis to conserving 
existing housing and neighborhoods. Rehabilita- 
tion of existing dwellings, because it tends 

to be cheaper than new construction, can 

usually go much further in meeting lower-income 
housing needs. It also tends to involve less 
social disruption, and less adverse effect on 
the physical environment. 


However, suitable locations should also be 
provided within Oakland for new construction. 
Some will be needed to give new housing opportu- 
nities for lower-income Oaklanders. It is also 
desirable to provide opportunities for more mid- 
dle- or upper-income people to move into Oakland. 
Some new construction will be needed to adjust 
to family-size trends, to meet the demand for 
new kinds of residential environments, and to 
replace badly deteriorated old housing. 


The challenge is to see that the new housing is 
so located, and so designed, that it is consis- 
tent with the City's main priority:of housing 
conservation, 


Neighborhood Preservation 
and Rehab 


Soaring construction costs and a renewed popularity 
of central-city living have underscored the validity 
of conserving existing houses. A sturdy wood- 

frame dwelling can last almost indefinitely if it 

is well maintained. Over time, some individual 
structures will need replacing. However, this can 
be done on an "incremental," lot-by-lot basis -- 

and not necessarily at a higher density -- as long 
as the neighborhood as a whole continues to be seen 
as a good place to live. 


Keeping a neighborhood desirable, thus discourag- 
ing serious decay from even starting, is the most 
basic way to minimize housing rehab costs. 


HOUSING DETERIORATION 


Like most central cities, Oakland has a housing sup- 
ply which is relatively old. Though most of the 
housing is in sound condition, there are also many 
substandard buildings. These are heavily concen- 
trated in lower-income sections of the flatlands. 
Some of the substandard units are beyond saving, 

but typically most are suitable for rehab. 


Housing blight may extend beyond Building or Hous- 
ing Code violations as such. For example, highly 
visible problems like poor yard maintenance can 
give a blighted look to some neighborhoods where 
most of the dwellings themselves are structurally 
sound. 


A variety of remedial actions will be needed in- 
cluding code enforcement and related programs such 
as relocation aid and provision of, or assistance 
in obtaining, rehab loans or grants. The latter 
are especially important because the occupants of 
substandard housing are usually lower-income 
people. 


ARCHITECTURAL VALUES 


One potential problem is that insensitive rehab 
of an old building can destroy the very features 
that make it a valuable part of the cityscape. 


Oakland has an architectural wealth and diversity 
that the suburbs cannot begin to match, There 
are Victorians in West Oakland, Chinatown, San 
Antonio, and Fruitvale; Shingle Style houses in 
Rockridge and the areas above Lake Merritt; neo- 
classic dwellings in North Oakland, West Oakland, 
and San Antonio; and many other interesting 
styles. Many of these buildings have hand- 
crafted features -- both outside and inside -- 
that cannot be duplicated at today's costs. 


In rehabilitating attractive older buildings, 

it is important to respect those architectural 
elements that were significant to the building's 
original style. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PRIDE AND IDENTITY 


One of the best ways to conserve a neighborhood 
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is to encourage pride in it -- and in the special 
features that give it its identity. The rich 
diversity of Oakland's neighborhoods -- in both 
physical and social terms -- is another of their 
prime assets. 


In a sense, there are many different Oaklands: 

on many issues, residents can relate most easily 
and directly to their own neighborhoods. Oaklanders 
have increasingly become involved in changes affect- 
ing their neighborhoods. Local groups have sought 
to oppose perceived threats, or to promote or 

even carry out small-scale improvements like mini- 
parks or clean-up programs. Beside the tangible 
results, such actions also have important psycho- 
logical benefits. They increase people's confidence 
in their ability to improve their own communities. 


Community Facilities, 
Traffic, and Parking 


To back up housing conservation efforts, adequate 
public facilities and services are needed. Yet 
many of Oakland's neighborhoods are quite deficient 
in some of these. For example, serious deficien- 
cies in neighborhood- or community-level parks 

and recreation space are common in the flatlands 
(especially in East Oakland) -- though parts of 

the Lower Hills are also quite deficient in neigh- 
borhood-type acreage. School capacity has been a 
problem in some parts of Oakland, and various areas 
are deficient in other kinds of public facilities 
and services. Deficiencies in commercial facili- 
ties are also relevant. Some residential areas 

are not conveniently served by basic retail estab- 
lishments like supermarkets or drug stores. 


Neighborhoods are also faced with various traffic 
and parking problems (remedies for which are dis- 
cussed in the City's Circulation Element). Some 
streets have curbs, gutters, or sidewalks which are 
either deteriorated or lacking altogether. Much 
more widespread are the absence of street trees 

and the presence of ugly overhead utility lines 

and poles. Street capacity does not appear to be 
deficient within most residential areas, except 
perhaps on some deadend or narrow streets. 
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In fact there is usually excess capacity, Wide 
streets attract through traffic into many neigh+ 
borhoods, bringing noise, endangering children, 
and generally reducing livability, On the other 
hand, in some areas there is a shortage of curb 
parking. Finally, many residential blocks are a 
long walk from the nearest bus stop +- or at 
least from one with frequent service, 


In shaping programs to deal with these problems, 
a variety of local conditions and viewpoints 
should be considered. Residents of different 
neighborhoods may have very different priorities. 
Some may have implicitly traded off ample public 
facilities,or easy access, for other values. 

For example, to people living in the Northwest 
Hills, views or a rustic atmosphere may be prized 
more than curbs, sidewalks, and nearness to play- 


grounds. 
Mixtures With 
Nonresidential Uses 


Beside such obvious choiees as parks and elemen- 
tary schools, other civic land uses may also be 
appropriate within a residential area, These 
are discussed in Chapter 5. Incidental, low- 
visibility "home occupation" businesses, which 
a resident may conduct at his own dwelling, 

can be acceptable if adverse external effects 
are avoided. In some kinds of situations, even 
regular shops or offices may be appropriate -- 
and criteria for these are presented in Chapter 
4, Furthermore, in some whole areas -- like 
certain commercial sections or major streets -- 
a substantial mixture of housing with offices or 
other establishments may be desirable. 


As for undesirable land use mixtures, Chapter 2 
has already discussed strategy for ameliorating 
those situations where housing and industry are 
now badly intermixed. To prevent unsuitable 
new mixtures from occurring, it is important to 
keep housing concentrations out of other areas 
planned for industrial use. 


Vacant Lots in the Flatlands 


: 


In many parts of the flatlands there are numerous 
small scattered vacant lots, most of which re- 
sulted from demolition of substandard or abandoned 
houses. For example, a survey by the Trust for 
Public Land in 1976 found nearly a thousand within 
the East Oakland Community Development (CD) Dis- 
tricts alone. These vacant lots represent a 
special land use problem in those areas which lack 
the "economics" to make early private construction 
on them likely. They sprout weeds or collect junk, 
and to nearby residents they often become a symbol 
of neighborhood decay. 


Interim steps can be taken to remove debris and 
weeds, but what future land uses are desirable on 
these lots? The Trust for Public Land has pro- 
moted the idea of "community vegetable gardens,"' 
and a number have been created in Oakland. These 
are desirable, but it would be unrealistic to 
expect such gardens to occupy more than a frac- 
tion of the properties in question. 


Another possibility is a public mini-park. 
However, most of the vacant lots are too small, 
or inappropriately located, for this purpose. 
Mini-parks are quite expensive to build and 
maintain, and in many areas could not be justi- 
fied. A public park should not be built just 
to get rid of an unsightly vacant lot. 


An alternative to a City park would be one 
developed and maintained by local residents, 

but this also involves costs and, perhaps, 
questions about its permanence. Another pos- 
sibility, at least as an interim step, would 

be planting with low-maintenance ground cover or 
trees. 


Especially for small lots, one option is fencing 
off by a neighboring resident as part of his 
private yard space. Vacant lots might also be 
used for churches, day-care centers, or other 
compatible nonresidential uses. 


However, for most of the vacant lots the best 
future use seems to be "infill" housing, In 
some cases this may be a long time coming, and 
the hope is that neighborhood stabilization or 
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land area and the number of units, rooms, or resi- 
dents (for example, 1,000 square feet of land per 
unit or 50 persons per acre). "Dwelling type" 
refers to such distinctions as single-family houses 
and multi-family dwellings, as well as structural 
types like row houses and high-rises. There is 
some correlation between density and dwelling 
type, but there are many exceptions. For example, 
a garden apartment complex may have a lower hous- 
ing unit density than an equal area of single- 
family homes on small lots. 


EXISTING PATTERNS 


Map 1 on page 7 shows the density pattern as of 
1978, though the actual details are much more 
complex than a map of this scale can convey. At 
any rate there is a remarkably wide range of hous- 
ing densities within Oakland. There is also a 
wide range of dwelling types and of areas with 
different degrees of homogeneity according to 
dwelling type. 


In most of the lower-density areas shown in the 
Hills and Lower Hills, virtually all the housing 


improvement will serve to encourage develop- is single-family detached dwellings -- with one 
ment. Meanwhile some parcels might be developed exception being some clusters of townhouses or two- 
with the help of public subsidization, and that family structures within planned unit developments. 
in turn might stimulate private development on Of the extensive low-medium-density areas in the 
other lots. flatlands and foothills, some are also exclusively 
single-family while others contain at least a 
The infill housing need not always involve new sprinkling of duplexes or multiples. In the medi- 
construction. Houses could be moved onto these um- and high-density areas, apartments or two-unit 
vacant lots from elsewhere -- from City street structures are more important, though most of these 
widenings or park expansions, for example, or areas also contain some one-family dwellings. Many 
from private construction projects. nonresidential areas contain housing. For example, 
there are apartments over (or between) many stores 
Density and Dwelling along commercial strips, and there are a number of 
residence hotels downtown. 
ibe Decisions (Most of Oakland's high-rise residential buildings 
Perhaps the most complex issues about residential are in the Central District and around Lake Merritt, 
land use concern changes in density and dwelling or in some sections north of there like the 
type. These largely involve new construction, Piedmont Avenue area. However, high-rises -- 
but conversions which create new housing units either publicly-assisted or for the elderly -- can 
within an existing building are also relevant, also be found on a few sites in West Oakland, East 


Oakland, or the Lower Hills.) 
"Density" generally refers to a ratio between 
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While the majority of Oakland's neighborhoods are 
more or less solidly built up, there are many 
exceptions which raise the issue of infill devel- 
opment. The scattered vacant lots in flatland 
neighborhoods have already been discussed. 

There is also much vacant land in the Hills. 

Some of this is in large tracts like those on 
which several planned unit developments have 

been built in recent years, However, in 

some neighborhoods -- especially in the North- 
west Hills -- the houses are interspersed with 
small vacant lots which have been bypassed till 
now for reasons like steep slopes or poor access, 
Also, many of the large developed homesites in 
the Hills are big enough for further subdivision. 
In situations like these, there has been some 
scattered construction of single-family homes. 


In the flatlands and foothills, recent con- 
struction has typically involved removal of 
one- or two-family dwellings to make way for 
new apartments. Most private-market apartment 
construction has been in the middle- to upper- 
income areas around and north of Lake Merritt. 
Apartments have also been built in various low- 
or moderate-income sections, though most of 
those units have been publicly-assisted., 


ZONING ISSUES 


In much of Oakland the residential zoning pat- 
tern has been quite different from the actual 
density pattern. Large sections of the flat- 
lands have been zoned for apartment construction 
at much higher densities than the present hous- 
ing. In many parts of the Hills, the zoning 

has allowed much smaller homesites than typically 
exaot. 


Disparities like these, which are sometimes called 
"overzoning,'' have been criticized on various 
grounds. In some areas, they may contribute to 
"undermaintenance" of existing houses because of 
speculation by owners who look toward new, higher- 
density construction on their land and therefore 
do not regard their present housing as a long- 
term investment. Other owners may be led to feel 
that upgrading their homes would be futile if 
major change in the neighborhood is likely. 


It is also argued that overzoning gives little 
chance to concentrate higher-density construction 
in the best places, and leads to a scattered pat- 
tern where major projects could impair the liv- 
ability of many lower-density neighborhoods. 


In response to these and other arguments parts of 
the flatlands have been downzoned in recent years. 
(A "downzoning" is a change that reduces allowable 
density, while an "upzoning" is one that increases 
the number of units that can be built.) 


However, there are also arguments against down- 
zoning. It is charged that sharply reducing the 
supply of higher-density zoning may lead to in- 
creased land costs and thereby hamper needed new 
housing construction. Downzonings may bar projects 
which would financially benefit existing landowners 
-- or, in certain cases, projects which might also 
benefit the broader neighborhood by replacing un- 
Sightly vacant lots or nonresidential uses. In 
some specific areas, downzoning may discourage in- 
creases in assessed valuation and tax revenue. 

From another perspective, overly restrictive down- 
zoning could unduly narrow the choice of living 
environments, precluding some locations that would 
be desirable for new housing. 


All these concerns suggest that decisions on 
zoning should be made carefully, with due attention 
to all the factors involved. 


CRITICAL FACTORS 


In rezoning or other decisions involving densities 
and dwelling types, certain factors tend to be 
critical. 


Existing Density and Dwelling Types 


Once a residential area has been built up at a 
particular density, people become accustomed to it. 
If later construction substantially exceeds the 
existing density, this can be disturbing -- both 
visually and in terms of conditions like increased 
traffic, However, the effect depends on the local 
situation. 


The impact is likely to be strongest in those areas 


which previously had a uniform density or dwel- 
ling type. In many such areas restricting con- 
struction to, say, single-family dwellings may be 
important to the area's visual character or 
property values, (Many people,of course, prefer 
to live in exclusively single-family areas.) 

On the other hand, a divergent new project can 
be less noticeable -- or, perhaps, seem more 
reasonable -- in an area which already has a 
number of comparable structures, 


The degree of actual visual change is also rele- 
vant. A density increase may not be readily vis- 
ible where it involves only the interior conver- 
sion of an existing dwelling into several units. 
(Some parts of Oakland contain many large older 
houses with a potential for such conversions.) 
As for new construction, relative building scale 
may be important. For example, a duplex in a 
single-family area will stand out much less than 
a larger-scale project, especially if its size 
or design makes it look like a one-family home. 


Just because an area already has a high overall 
density, this does not necessarily mean that 
future projects should be permitted an intensity 
that great. Some areas may be near or over their 
practical capacity in terms of livability. For 
example, in certain parts of Adams Point that 

are distant from Lakeside Park there are rows of 
massive apartment houses with the main "breath- 
ing spaces" being the yards around the few 
remaining small dwellings. 


On the other hand, it would be wrong to confine 
all high-density construction to existing high- 
density areas, There are other areas where 
such development would be suitable because of 
other factors discussed later, 


Furthermore, it is desirable for many residential 
areas -- even lower-density ones -- to have a 
mixture of different dwelling types. This can 
encourage a healthy local balance of age groups 
and household types, It can help individual 
households, as they age and their needs change, 
to make an easy transition to new quarters 
without having to leave their own communities. 
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It can also increase locational choice for apart- 
ment dwellers in general, many of whom may wish 

to live within lower-density areas. One concern 
here is that undue segregation of dwelling types 
can have exclusionary effects. Sometimes a motive 
for "keeping out apartments" may be to keep out 
the types of people who would rent the apartments. 


The planned unit development technique is one way 
to achieve such mixtures. This approach is espe- 
cially promising for the Hills, where development 
on large vacant parcels could accommodate varied 
dwelling types without impairing the single- 
family character of adjoining areas. 


One special dwelling type is the high-rise. In 
many areas there may be objections to a tall build- 
ing that would not apply to a low-rise project with 
the same number of units per acre. People may feel 
that a high-rise would conflict with the area's 
visual character, or intrude upon prized views. 

Yet in some places a high-rise structure would add 
welcome variety to the cityscape. A high-rise may 
also be desirable because it makes more economic 
use of prime land or provides amenities such as 
views for its occupants. Well designed high- 

rises may be appropriate at quite a few locations 
in addition to the main existing high-rise area 


near Lake Merritt. 


(As a general rule, the most suitable places for 
high-rise housing are likely to be: (1) on or 
near selected major streets (especially ones 
with long commercial strips) and (2) in certain 
areas which are already built up with three-story 
apartments or other large-scale buildings.) 


Finally, a concern related to, but distinct from, 
density is the existing lot pattern. In an area 
of nothing but small lots, it may be hard to 
assemble a big enough site to make construction 
worthwhile. In contrast, where there are big lots 
development may be more feasible, and there will 

be room for extra yard width or other features that 
could make a given density more acceptable. 


The lot pattern is important even in undeveloped 
areas, if the land has been sold off into homesite- 
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sized parcels. Some parts of the Hills have been 
subdivided into lots which are too small or nar- 
row or relate poorly to the topography. In such 
cases, resubdivision into more workable parcels 
would be desirable, 


Existing Historic or Architectural Value 


Many of Oakland's architecturally or historically 
interesting houses are scattered widely, and 
interspersed with other dwellings. However, 

many others tend to be concentrated in particular 
areas. Indeed the visual character of many of 
Oakland's neighborhoods depends heavily on the 
dominance of one or more house styles. There are 
even a number of small areas where every dwelling 
is of the same style -- one fine example being 
the enclave of Spanish homes along Castello and 
Cordova Streets just off Fruitvale Avenue. The 
more dependent an area is on such architectural 
consistency, the more harm could be done by 
discordant projects. 


Wherever it is located, the survival of an inter- 
esting older building could be threatened if the 
zoning encourages a major density increase in the 
vicinity. This is not to say that new develop- 
ment must avoid all these locations, for at 

some of them a density increase may be quite 
desirable because of other factors. If some 
older structures are to be sacrificed, though, 
their relative rarity should be considered. 

The rarer a particular housing style -- or 

type of cityscape -- is within Oakland, the more 
zealously it should be guarded. 


Special attention is also due of course to those 
individual structures, of any style, which have 
unusual architectural or historical interest. 


Existing Housing Condition, 
Price, and Owner-Occupancy Rate 


It is generally preferable to avoid density in- 
creases which would tend to remove large amounts 
of existing sound or readily rehabilitable hous- 
ing. From this viewpoint, good locations for a 
density increase are those which contain rela- 


tively few existing units or which now contain 


badly deteriorated units. Admittedly, the demoli- 
tion of existing units may often be offset by the 
creation of desirable new housing opportunities. 
However, there is special concern whenever many 
low- or moderate-income units would likely be 
removed -- without replacement -- to make way for 
new units of much higher price. 


Furthermore, an area's existing price level may 
tell something about its desirability for the 
extra residents that a density increase would bring. 
Where rents and home values are low, this tends to 
reflect a relatively poor residential environment, 
By the same token, however, the low real estate 
prices can mean an important saving on acquisition 
cost for desirable projects. These projects might 
include publicly-assisted housing -- in locations, 
that is, which meet the Housing Element's special 
criteria therefor. 


It is also preferable, in general, to avoid major 
density increases in built-up areas which have a 
high rate of owner occupancy. Such density in- 
creases could displace many existing owner- 


occupants either directly or indirectly. The 
Housing Element encourages owner occupancy 
in general, and a high ownership rate is one 
good indicator of neighborhood stability. 


The Natural Setting 


As emphasized in Chapter 2, there are many areas 
where the natural environment puts significant 
constraints on the density of development. This 
is especially so in the Hills where, for example, 
intensive development could aggravate, or expose 
more people to, hazards such as landslides and 
brushfire. Another concern is that some sections 
of the Hills are getting crowded in terms of the 
topography and the special semi-rural character 
that originally gave them their appeal. 


Each area of the Hills, and to some extent each 
site, is topographically and ecologically unique. 
The proper density depends on the particular 
local conditions. These involve such things as 
slopes, underlying geology, drainage patterns, 
vegetation, and relative value as wildlife hab- 
itat. The presence of significant tree cover 
may make new structures less visible, and there- 
by allow a somewhat higher density than on open 
land, 


Where a large site contains a relatively flat 
area of substantial size, this may suggest 
clustering the units within that portion, 
However, this is by no means the model for all 
hillside development. On some steep sites 
there may be no logical place for such a 
cluster, and it may be better to have scattered 
houses on big lots. 


On other sites, small-scale clusters of two or 
more houses may be desirable. Another possibil- 
ity for some locations might be putting two 
units in a single structure, either side-by-side 
or one above the other. By leaving more room 
between structures, this could reduce the "box- 
car" effect one gets from a long series of 
detached houses hugging the street around a 
hillside. 
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Transportation 


It is desirable for the highest densities to be 
in highly accessible locations. 


One idea this suggests is having corridors of 
relatively high density along major streets -- 
expecially along those streets which have, or have 
the future potential for, frequent bus service to 
major destinations. (A frequently cited guide- 
line for walking distance to a bus stop is a 
quarter mile -- though a shorter distance is de- 
sirable, especially on sloping streets.) Rather 
than being confined to the lots directly abutting 
the major street, such a corridor might extend 
for, say, a couple of blocks down the side streets. 
That could reduce noise exposure and conflicts 
with arterial traffic. However, a high-density 
corridor is not appropriate along every major 
street. Demand for that much housing does not 
exist, and along many major streets high density 
may be undesirable because of other factors. 


On the other hand, it may be desirable for density 

to be relatively low where access is more difficult, 
as on a deadend or particularly narrow street. Short- 
age of curb parking may also be relevant in some 
areas. 


Transportation implications depend partly on the 
kinds of household involved. For example, nearby 
bus stops tend to be especially important for 
elderly residents. 


Noise 


Much of Oakland is admittedly noisy, some of it 
too noisy for housing. However, many moderately 
noisy locations along Oakland's major trafficways 
do offer compensating benefits of accessibility, 
nearness to shopping, or in certain cases the 
chance to replace undesirable strip commercial uses. 
Interior noise levels can be reduced by including 
noise insulation in the dwelling. Noise may still 
be a problem for outdoor living areas, though, 
unless features such as building placement or bar- 
riers can adequately control on-site noise levels. 
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Nearness to Shopping and Employment 


It is preferable for high- and medium-density 
housing to be within easy walking distance (a 
quarter mile, perhaps) from major shopping facili- 
ties. This tends to reduce auto usage by resi- 
dents, and helps provide customers for local 
merchants. Location near shopping is especially 
desirable for elderly housing. 


It is also desirable to locate high- or medium- 
density housing within reasonable walking dis- 
tance (a half mile, perhaps) from commercial, 
governmental, or institutional employment 
centers. 


Public Facilities 


As a general rule, it is desirable to avoid major 
housing development in those areas which are 
seriously deficient in parks, recreation space, 
or other public facilities. There may of course 
be certain deficient areas where new housing is 
quite desirable for other reasons, To accommo- 
date such development, increasing the capacity 
of public facilities may be warranted in some of 
these areas. However, local government's ability 
to do this is limited because there are already 
so many deficiencies for existing development. 
Correcting those deficiencies should, in general, 
take priority. 


Development within deficient areas may be more 
acceptable if the burden on the general public 
can be eased, This might be done, for example, 
by creating a special assessment district to pay 
for the parks or other facilities that a density 
increase would call for. As another example, 

a planned unit development or other specific 
project could become partly self-sufficient by 
itself providing the recreation space that its 
future occupants will need. 


Project Design Quality 


A well designed higher-density project tends to 
be acceptable in more places than a routine one. 
In other words, there are often trade-offs 

between density and design. Good design refers 


here not just to aesthetics, but also to such mat- 
ters as the adequacy of a project's recreation and 
parking facilities and the project's general liv- 

ability. 


If a project's design quality is great enough, a 
density bonus could be acceptable in some cases. 
For example, a high-rise building might be care- 
fully designed to relate well to surrounding 
buildings, to minimize blockage of views, and to 
provide more open space than a routine low- 

rise project would. In some cases those features 
might, in effect, compensate the neighborhood for 
the extra density involved. 


On the other hand, an area's suitability for new 
housing may be lessened where past projects have 
been poorly designed. In some areas, for example, 
many existing apartment buildings have inadequate 
open space and are so designed that they impinge 
on the livability of neighboring lots. 


OTHER RELEVANT FACTORS 


There are many other factors which may be critical 
to density and dwelling type decisions in some 
areas, or which may often be appropriate to consi- 
der as general background data. Among these are 
the following: 


1. existence of "problem" vacant lots or non- 
conforming industrial or other uses 
(especially if their replacement might be 
unlikely at the area's prevailing housing 
density) ; 


2. odors or other operational effects from 
nearby industrial or commercial areas; 


3, unsightly things like sign clutter -- or, 
on the other hand, unusually good views; 


4. local crime rates; 
5. land values; 


6. the pattern of recent new construction or 
renovations; 
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7. general information on the area's resi- 
dents, such as their age composition 
or income levels. 


APPLYING THE FACTORS 


Local citizens should have a strong voice in 
the consideration of density and dwelling type 
issues. However, the City cannot rely solely 
on expressed citizen views. It must also 

make its own objective analysis of the rel- 
evant factors. 


The essentials of such an analysis are provided 
by the density and dwelling type policies 
listed near the end of this chapter, together 
with Chapter 2's relevant general policies 

such as those on noise and relation to the 
natural setting. (These policies apply to 

both private-market housing and publicly- 
assisted housing. The latter is also subject 
to the special criteria prescribed for it by 
the City's Housing Element.) 
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Deciding About _a Specific Area 


Many decisions, such as on rezonings, will concern 
one or more specific areas. 


An "'area'' can of course be defined in many ways. 
The size and boundaries of the area,or areas, to 
be analyzed should in each case depend on the 
local conditions. In neighborhoods with a rel- 
atively uniform character, the units of analysis 
can be large. However, other neighborhoods are 
divided up into more subsections, by things 

like breaks in the street pattern or changes in 
theraves scy le, ior densicy of 1ousine i nhapart 
of the Clinton Park neighborhood, for example, 
there are strong contrasts almost from every 
street to the next. Such finer-grained distinc- 
tions can be very important, sometimes suggesting 
major differences in desirable density or zoning. 


In some locations appropriate density will be 
strongly affected by local noise levels. In 
some areas, in the Hills or elsewhere, density 
will depend heavily on natural environmental 
factors such as slopes or geology. However, 
in built-up residential areas the man-made set- 
ting tends to be the major constraint. Within 
built-up areas new housing should in general 
not greatly exceed the average density of 

the existing housing -- though with three im- 
portane exceptions): 


1. A density increase may be appropriate if 
the area rates very well, overall, in terms 
of the density "preference" criteria -- ac- 
cessibility, nearness to shopping, etc. -- 
listed in policy 2 on page 40. 


2. Some increases beyond the present density 
may be reasonable in various areas which 
already contain a number of comparable 
projects, 


3. It may be desirable, even from the neigh- 
borhood's viewpoint, to provide for 
some projects at a higher density in 
certain areas where there are special 
conditions -- for example, incompatible 
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land uses which might thereby be removed. 


(On the other hand, as noted earlier, there are 
some overbuilt areas where it may be undesirable 
for new housing to be as high in density as the 
existing.) 


In any case, policy 2 will give one indication of 
the appropriate density in relative terms, The 
more of its criteria an area meets, and meets 
well, the higher the density that will tend to 

be appropriate. (An area need not rank high on 
all the criteria to get a respectable overall 
rating, for the policy allows for some trade- 
offs among them.) 


Policy 2 also implies something about the timing 
of development. In certain areas a density in- 
crease may be inappropriate right now, but 
acceptable later on when more of the criteria 
can be met. For example, it may need to wait 
for future street extensions or new parks, 


Furthermore, the policy may imply priorities 
among different areas. It suggests that higher- 
density construction should,in large part, 
concentrate first in those areas which meet 

the criteria best. 


Where a density increase is desirable in an area, 
it is not necessary to place it, in advance, ina 
zone which permits higher-density construction 
outright. Such "pre-zoning,'" which might be 
likened to a blank check, is inappropriate in 
many situations. For one thing, it does not 
provide review of -- or opportunities for 
citizen input on -- specific projects, their 
design quality, or the suitability of their 
particular locations. On the other hand, in 
many areas which it is desirable to keep at 
about their current average density, it is 

not essential to put them in a zone that flatly 
prohibits everything different: as we have 

seen, some exceptions may be quite in order. 


The real concern is that the zoning controls 
that apply to an area be compatible with its 
desired character. In some more or less 
uniform areas where it is important to maintain 


that uniformity, a relatively inflexible zone may 
be appropriate. In other situations, prescribing 
design standards in advance for higher-density 
construction may be enough. In many areas, 
though, there should be case-by-case review of 

at least some types of projects. 


Deciding About an Individual Project 


The criteria discussed above are also relevant to 
decisions by the:City on individual projects. 
Because the results are more predictable with a 
specific proposal than with an areawide rezoning, 
more refined judgments can be made. The decision 
can take into account the project's specific site 


and design quality, as well as data on the size of 


units or type of households to be accommodated. 
In some cases this may warrant a density higher 
(or lower) than for an average development. - For 
example, more units might be allowed in a project 
for the elderly. 


Considering the Cumulative Effects 
a ee eee 

It is important to keep in mind the cumulative 
effects of the many rezonings and other decisions 


on specific areas or projects. 


Oakland's land use regulations should provide, in 
the aggregate, enough suitable potential develop- 


ment sites to allow the meeting of reasonable hous- 


ing demand. If there are too few sites for dev- 

elopers of, say, apartments to choose from, prop- 
erty owners may ask higher prices for their land 

and thereby make many projects unfeasible. 


It is not essential for the needed land to be pre- 
Provisions which allow good projects subject 


zoned, 
to special review can fill at least much of the 
need, if they can be invoked at enough locations. 


On the other hand, especially with pre-zoning, it 
is possible to have too much land for higher- 
density development, 
rate of housing construction, for Oakland as a 
whole, will be only moderate, Overzoning of 


extensive areas where new construction is unlikely 


could contribute to undermaintenance of existing 
dwellings. 


It is assumed that the future 


There should,though, be enough variety of poten- 
tial locations to allow for new housing with a 
wide range of dwelling types, densities, locations, 
and kinds of surroundings. Furthermore, such 
variety is desirable (to the extent consistent 
with local conditions) within most major sections 
of Oakland. This can help promote social inte- 
gration, as well as letting more people live 

close to their workplaces, 


FUTURE DENSITY PATTERN 


Map 2 (on page 17) and its overlay show a future 
density pattern intended to reflect the Compre- 
hensive Plan's written goals and policies, includ- 
ing the density criteria discussed above. They 
also reflect assumptions about future housing 
demand and construction within Oakland. The basic 
map (when*compared with Map 1) depicts certain 
areas for major density increases, while the 
overiay shows some additional ones which might 

be considered lower-priority areas. However, the 
actual timing of residential development may 
depend largely on the demand for new housing, 
Furthermore, if future demand is relatively less 
or more than assumed, then density increases may 
be needed in either fewer or more areas than 

are shown. 


(Some of the density increases shown also de- 
pend partly on local changes, such as park im- 
provements or noise reductions, which would 
make the increases more desirable than at pre- 
sent.) 


The density category shown for any given area is 
quite broad, but this does not necessarily mean 
that anything within that range is acceptable. 
Development is also dealt with by the Plan's 
written policies, which provide further guidance. 
Besides, the density shown for each area is an 
average, and a balance of higher and lower den- 
Sities within the area may often meet the Plan's 
policies. (In some planned unit developments 
there may be clusters of housing at a higher 
density than the map shows, balanced against 
other portions left as open space.) Also, pro- 
posed unit densities may rely partly on present 
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unit-size characteristics. Sizes vary widely among 
areas, as do the implied numbers of residents -- 
and they may change in future. An analysis of a 
few sample blocks in each category using 1970 
Census data produced the following information: 


TABLE 1 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF ROOMS AND 
PERSONS PER HOUSING UNIT BY DENSITY CATEGORY: 
OAKLAND, 1970 


Density Category Used Approximate Range and 


on Map 2 Average of: 
Rooms per Persons per 
(Square Feet of Land Occupied Occupied 
Area Per Housing Unit) Unit Unit 
Suburban 
(10,000 or More) 54 to 8 24 to 4 
645 5 
Low 
( 5,000 ~- 9,999) 4; to 7 245 to 4 
6 3 
Low-Medium 
( 2,500 - 4,999) 4 to 6 2, tOn5 
5 335 
Medium 
( 1,500 - 2,499) 34 to 4% 2 to 34 
4 235 
High 
(Less than 1,500) 235 to 4 135 to 3% 
335 2 


Comparison between Maps 1 and 2 suggests that most 
of Oakland's residential areas will stay at some- 
thing like their present densities. However, there 
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will still be many opportunities for new construc- 
tion in appropriate places. 


New housing is desirable within most of the large 
vacant sections of the Hills, though typically 
this should be at especially low overall densi- 
ties because of the local environmental con~ 


straints. Much of the construction here will be 
single-family homes but -- at least within plan- 
ned unit developments -- two-family or multi- 


family dwellings are also desirable in appropriate 
locations. 


Single-family or other lower-density construction 
can also occur as infill, on vacant lots or other 
sites within many existing neighborhoods, in 

both the Hills and foothills and the flatlands. 


There will also be many opportunities for mediun- 
or high-density projects, It is desirable for 
much of this development to occur within existing 
higher-density areas -- or, rather, those ones 
where conditions are suitable for further dev- 
elopment. However, Map 2 proposes some density 
increases that would bring certain additional 
areas up to medium or high density. These are 
typically moderate-sized areas with relatively 
good bus service, particularly near commercial 
centers like Dimond or MacArthur/Broadway. Many 
other areas -- though staying at relatively low 
overall densities -- can accommodate occasional 
projects of medium or high density where such 
projects would be consistent with the Plan's 
policies. 


The choice of suggested locations for density 
increases depends partly on an assumption that 
future apartment projects will be more sensitive- 
ly designed in relation to their surroundings 
than they have usually been in the past. For 
example, one potential location for new apart- 
ments is the section of Richmond Boulevard just 
below Glen Echo Park where the lots with their 
good landscaping and big trees combine with 

the topography to create an attractive, almost 
rustic setting only a short walk from Broadway. 


Poorly designed peat la ite projects here could 
quickly destroy this special character. Yet 


thoughtfully designed ones could respect, and 
benefit from, this setting -- and might also be 
appropriate in many other comparably sensitive 
locations. 


Upon future closer study it may be found that 
some different areas meet the criteria for an 
overall density increase as well as, or better 
than, some of those where the map shows an in- 
crease, 


Furthermore, in many cases it may be found that 
two or more areas meet the criteria about equally 
well, In these situations the City can base its 
choice especially heavily on the preferences of 
the local residents. 


Design of New Housing 


The design of many recent projects has been a 
major source of citizen opposition to apartments. 
Complaints have involved such things as laek of 
play space; a building's cheap, stripped-down 
look; replacement of former front lawns with 
asphalt; and general insensitivity to neighbor- 
hood character. 


Wherever new housing is built, it should be 
compatible with the particular area and its 
desired character. The project should also 
provide a good living environment for its own 
residents, That calls in part for sound construc- 
tion and interior design, but it also involves 

the matters of exterior appearance and site plan- 
ning which are discussed below. It is hard to 
generalize about design for the great variety of 
housing types, and neighborhoods, in Oakland. 
Housing in different areas should be designed very 
differently. Still, some broad principles can be 
stated. 


(The discussion below applies to both private- 
market and publicly-assisted housing. For the 
latter, there are also the special criteria con- 
tained in the City's Housing Element.) 


BUILDING FORM AND APPEARANCE 


Making a new building compatible with its sur- 
roundings is largely a matter of proper scale. 
The structure's height and bulk, as well as its 
general appearance, should be harmonious with 
nearby buildings and also with the natural 
setting. 


The acceptable degree of contrast between old and 
new generally depends on the area. In some 
homogeneous areas, for example, a close match is 
important. In some other areas significant 
contrasts may be acceptable, perhaps even new 
high-rise structures among existing low-rises. 

In any case, though, the new buildings should be 
made harmonious with the area's desired charac- 
ter. 


"Articulation" is one way to help a large new 
building harmonize with surrounding small 
structures. This calls for breaking up the 
building's surfaces or shapes into smaller-scale 
units by means of variations in outline, surface 
details, or other features. For example, an 
apartment building with a long street frontage 
might have a series of bays in the front wall, 
echoing the scale of nearby single-family 

homes. 


Accessways can also be used to provide articula- 
tion. For example, instead of a long, ''motel"- 
type exterior access balcony, a two-story apart- 


ment building could have several separate entrances 


or stairways. This arrangement would also give 
the units themselves more privacy. 


Other ways to promote harmony with the surround- 
ings include careful use of colors, materials, 
and architectural features such as roof shapes. 
Where appropriate the theme for these might be 
taken from existing structures, thereby protec= - 
ting -- or even reinforcing -- the area's visual 
character and identity. 


BUILDING PLACEMENT AND ORIENTATION 


The placement of buildings on the site, and their 
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interior layout, should be sensitive to the par- 
ticular surroundings, especially the location of 
structures on adjoining lots. 


It is desirable for windows to be properly oriented 
for sunlight and, especially with living room 
windows, for them to face an attractive yard or 
other good view. Conversely, it is inadvisable 

for windows to face things like unsightly signs -- 
or to get too close to a building on the next lot. 
It is also desirable to place the building so as 

to avoid reducing sunlight, views, or privacy for 
people on the adjacent lot. 


This does not mean that the dwellings on neighbor- 
ing lots must always be kept apart. Unless 

windows actually face the side lot line, side 

yards can be unnecessary in many high-density 

areas (not to mention townhouse developments). 

Even elsewhere, it may be desirable for developers 
of some adjacent lots to run windowless side walls 
right along (or close to) the common lot line, 
thereby allowing wider yards on the opposite sides. 


The building should also be placed to harmonize with 
the adjoining street scene. In residential areas 
this usually calls for some front setback -- though 
in various special situations it may be better not 

to have a setback. (Along streets where the existing 
dwellings have a more or less uniform setback line, 
respecting that line can greatly help a new project 
fit in with its surroundings.) 


In some locations, noise will be a major factor in 

building design, For example, along a major street 
it may often be desirable to put bedroom windows on 
the side away from traffic. 


PARKING 


Off-street parking should be adequate in amount, and 
located and arranged to be convenient and functional. 
However, it is also desirable to minimize its possi- 
ble impact on livability of the project and of near- 
by lots. In general, it should be as inconspicuous 
as feasible. Putting it under the dwelling or in a 
garage or carport is desirable, though some projects' 
economics do not allow this. 
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A large, unrelieved open parking area within the 
front setback can seriously impair the local 
street scene, especially where several projects on 
the same block repeat this pattern. Front yard 
parking cannot always be avoided, and in some 
cases may be justified to conserve valuable open 
space elsewhere on the lot. However, a large 
front yard parking area calls for special at- 
tention to landscaping or screening. 


Another way to reduce the impact of off-street 
parking is for adjoining lots to share a single 
curb cut and driveway. This reduces the total 
amount of paving, and allows landscaping or 
recreational use of the space that is saved. 


Hillside development poses some special problems. 
Because of steep slopes, many dwellings have been 
built with carports or open parking spaces close 
to the street line. These situations call for 
special attention to avoid undesirable visual 
effects. 


LANDSCAPING AND SCREENING 


It is desirable for a front setback, even if it 
contains a parking area, to have an attractive 
appearance, Here, using similar landscaping to 
that in nearby front yards could be’one way to 
reduce a project's visual impact. Furthermore, 
open areas such as patios elsewhere on the lot 
generally call for attractive greenery. 


Trees are especially critical. They are desira- 
ble in the street right-of-way, at least where 
this contains a planting strip, but they are also 
welcome within the lot itself. For example, 
trees around -- or within -- a parking area can 
do a great deal to mitigate its visual effects. 


Screening, either by dense vegetation or a fence 
or wall, will be needed in many situations. It 
can provide desirable visual separation between 
parking areas and neighboring lots, for example, 
or privacy for on-site patios. In some cases 
special screening may be desirable to reduce 
noise from nearby traffic. 


Some lots where new construction occurs already 


Saving them can give a big 
There may be other exist- 


contain large trees. 
headstart on livability. 
ing features which can be worked into a project's 


landscape design: old structures like a decora- 
tive rock wall or wrought-iron fence, or natural 
features like creeks. 


USABLE OPEN SPACE 


Project design should seek to maximize the amount 
of on-site open space which is usable for purposes 
like recreation and relaxation. Shape and dimen- 
Sions clearly affect usability. Long, narrow side 
yards are not very useful, for instance. Isolation 
can also be relevant: rear yards tend not to be 
used much unless they have significant dimensions. 


In some areas or situations, it may be appropriate 
for all or most of the usable open space to be on 
decks or balconies rather than at ground level. 
However, in designing the location -- and the 
dimensions and surfacing -- of usable open space, 
it is important to think about the types of house- 


holds that will occupy the housing. For example, 
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in a project designed for families with children, 6. Each netghborhood should be adequate ly 
there will be demand for ground-level space with served by such facilities and services 
sizable dimensions and a durable surface. 


Policies 


The following are the City's policies concerning 
residential land uses: 


GENERAL POLICIES 


The City encourages private houstng 
development tn Oakland; tt will 
provide assistance to developers 
regarding the types and location of 
untts to be butlt and will attempt 
to expedite the development of dest- 
rable projects where necessary. 


With the backing of sufficient housing 
subsidies where necessary, the City 
and tts agenctes wtll tnstst that 

all new houstng units have those 
qualittes and amentttes that wtll 
continue to make them competitive 

on the prtvate market. 


The Ctty wtll take all feastble steps 
to remove from the houstng supply 
dtlapidated untts imposstble to 
rehabilttate. However, tt wtll first 
make certain that adequate and afford- 
able substttute houstng ts avatlable 
for those persons who must be relo- 
cated. 


The City supports voluntary netghbor- 
hood efforts to correct bltghting 
condittons such as trash and debris, 
peeling patnt, and poor landscape 


matntenance. 


The City encourages rehabilitation 
efforts whtch respect the archttec- 
tural tntegrtty of a butlding's 
original style. 


as schools, parks and recreation areas , 
public transit, and appropriate ULL LeLy 
services and shopping facilittes. 


In tts capttal improvement and publie 
Service programs, the City will give 
spectal priority to reducing deft- 
etenctes in, and disparities between, 
extsting residential areas. 


The City will seek to tatlor tts eapttal 


improvement and public service programs 
tn restdenttal areas as elosely as 
feastble to particular local needs and 
wishes. 


POLICIES ON.MIXTURES WITH NONRESIDENTIAL 


USES AND ON VACANT LOTS 


Restdenttal areas should be protected 
from acttvittes which produce excessive 
notse, dirt, or odors or generate heavy 
traffte. 


The City will generally exclude new 
restdenttal uses from areas planned 
for tndustrial use. 


Most of the vacant lots wtthin rest- 
denttal areas in the flatlands should 
be used for "infill" housing of appro- 
prtate type and density. 


The City strongly encourages the moving 
onto flatland vacant lots, where appro- 
priate, of dwellings which might other- 
wtse be demolished for projects such as 
park expansions, street widenings, or 
private construction. 


POLICIES ON DENSITY AND DWELLING TYPES 


Within most built-up restdenttal areas, the 


denstty of new houstng should in general not 
greatly exceed the area's existing density. 
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In determining appropriate housing 
density for spectfie areas or projects, 
the City will generally gtve preference 
for relatively high densittes to those 
sttuattons whitch, on balance, best meet 
the following eriterta: 


a. the area's character does not 
depend heavily on an extsting 
homogenetty of butldtng scale 
or style; 


b. there are few tf any structures 
of architectural or historical 
tnterest, espectally unique 
tndtvidual structures or repre- 
sentattves of styles that are 
relatively rare in Oakland; 


ec. a denstty tnerease would likely 
remove relatively few sound or 
readtly rehabtlitable housing 
untts, espectally lower-cost 
untts; 


d. the oumer-occupancy rate in the 
vtetintty ts relatively low; 


e. there ts good accesstbtlity, es- 
pectally in terms of frequent and 
conventent transtt service within 
a quarter-mile walk; 


f. there ts a stgniftcant shopping 
area or major retatl establishment 
within a quarter-mile walk, or a 
major commerctal or etvie emp loy- 
ment center within a half-mile 
walk; and 


g. a denstty tnerease would not cause 
or aggravate sertous deftctenctes tn 
park, recreation, or other publte 
factltttes. 


The City will allow suitable mixtures of 
different dwelling types within a large 


proportion of Oakland's restdenttial areas. 
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However, tt will restrain mixture where 
appropriate in order to protect areas 
whose destred character depends strongly 
on homogenetty of dwelling type. 


The Ctty encourages appropriate mixtures 
of different dwelling types wtthtn 
planned untt developments tn the Htlls. 


The City will allow well destgned htgh- 
rtse restdenttal buildings in a reason- 
able variety of locattons withtn Oakland, 
but wtll not allow high-rise housing 
where tt would tmpatr the desired visual 
character of the surrounding area. 


The Ctty wtll seek to ensure on a con- 
tinuing basts that, tn the aggregate, its 
land use regulattons: 


a. provide for enough suttable potential 
locattons, for htgher-denstty and 
other houstng, to gtve developers 
a reasonable chotce anong alternate 
sttes and avotd economte effects 
that would signtftcantly tnterfere 
with the meeting of reasonable hous- 
tng demand; 


b. avotd excesstve pre-zoning that al- 
lows htgher-density development, 
without spectal review, in extensive 
areas where such development does 
not now extst and ts unltkely for 
the foreseeable future; and 


@. provide enough variety of suttable 
potenttal sttes to allow for new 
housing with a wide range of densi- 
ttes, dwelling types, locattons, and 
kinds of surroundings. 


POLICIES ON DESIGN OF NEW HOUSING 


A restdenttal butlding's hetght, bulk, 
and appearance should be harmontous with 
nearby buildings, the natural setting, 
and the area's destred character. 


Actual ltkeness to nearby 
butldings is usually called for 
where the destred area character 
depends strongly on homogenetty 
of building style or scale. 


Residential developments should be 
designed so as to ortent thetr own 
untts to destrable sunlight and 
vtews, to avotd unreasonably block- 
ing sunltght and views for netghbor- 
tng butldings, to provide for suf- 
fietent conveniently located on- 
site usable open space, and to avotd 
undue notse exposure. 


Residenttal building placement and 
landscape treatment should be 
harmontous with the adjotntng 
street scene. 


Off-street parking for restdenttal 
buildings should be adequate tn 
amount and conventently located 
and laid out, but tn general its 
visual prominence should be 
minimized. 
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Commercial and 
Industrial Uses 


Although commercial and industrial uses take up 
much less land than housing, the areas they 
occupy are obviously vital in economic terms, 
Beside accounting for most of the jobs in 
Oakland, they also represent a high proportion 
of the City's tax base. 


In much of this chapter, commercial areas are 
discussed separately from industrial areas. (The 
term "commercial" is used here for areas where 
the prevailing uses are retailing, consumer or 
business services, or offices, while "industrial" 


areas are those where wholesaling, manufacturing, 
or transportation predominates.) Yet often the 
distinction between these categories is not clear- 
cut, and in some areas a mixture of appropriate 
commercial and industrial uses is desirable, 

On the other hand, even though Map 2 shows an 
area as commercial or as industrial,many uses 
within that category may be inappropriate. For 
example, some commercial areas are suitable for 
offices but not for most retailing. 
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General Trends 
and Concerns 


Oakland's economic outlook, as reflected in employ- 
ment trends and forecasts, varies greatly from 


sector to sector. 


Manufacturing employment has significantly declined 
since 1960, though Oakland still has special advan- 
tages for some kinds of firms, such as printers, 
which may wish a central location or can use older 
buildings. Wholesaling employment has also been 
declining. However, Oakland's major role as a 
transportation center has brought new job opportu- 
nities in various trucking,warehousing, and sea- 
port- or airport-related activities. 


In contrast, there have been important job gains 
in business and consumer services and in finance, 
insurance, and real estate. This trend largely 
reflects the Central District's increasing role 
as a major office center. On the other hand, 
downtown retail jobs have significantly declined, 
while retail employment in Oakland as a whole has 
not grown much. Yet a large potential market 
exists for a regional shopping center in downtown 
Oakland. 


These economic trends will affect the chronic local 
problem of high unemployment. Yet new investment 
will not automatically mean new jobs for Oaklanders;, 
especially those with limited education or job 
skilis. In 1970, tess than half of all jobs in 
Oakland were held by Oaklanders. 


Commercial and industrial changes are also relevant 
to the City's tax base, which is another major con- 
cern. 


One problem affecting various industrial or com- 
mercial areas is that many of the buildings are 
functionally obsolescent. For example, lots of 
older factories do not lend themselves to new 
manufacturing technologies that need large horizon- 
tal areas for continuous processing. Many of 
Oakland's industrial areas have trouble competing 
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with newer suburban areas, because of things like 
access problems, small lot size, and especially 
lack of room for expansion. 


Furthermore, the poor environmental quality of 
sO many commercial and industrial areas deters 
both investors and shoppers. The environmental 
problems are not just physical. Crime is a 
major concern of merchants, residents, and 
industrialists alike. 


General Strategy 


The economic trends, together with the City's 
limited fiscal resources, suggest that a 
primary thrust of Oakland's economic develop- 
ment effort should be toward retaining exist- 
ing firms. In some instances, this can be 

done through relatively low-cost public actions 
such as a street closing to allow a firm to 
expand. At the same time the City will actively 
encourage those types of new firms which are 
likely to be attracted to Oakland, such as of- 
fice users and Port-related businesses, This 
may involve more expensive public actions, 

such as urban renewal. 


In land use terms, this economic development 
approach implies an emphasis on preserving or 
improving Oakland's existing commercial and 
industrial areas. However, major land use 
changes are implied in some locations like 
parts of downtown and the waterfront. 


Many areas will be affected to some degree by 
changes in business structure, technology, 

or demand which are hard to predict. For 
instance, though retailing as a whole has been 
establishing a pattern of fewer, bigger out- 
lets, recent years have seen the spread of 
small convenience markets. As another 
example, a specialized cluster of establish- 
ments like antique stores may spring up in 
some unexpected location, perhaps because of 
the fortuitous success of one or two "pioneers." 
In planning and regulating commercial and 
industrial land uses, flexibility is needed to 


accommodate those changes which could benefit 
Oakland. 


It is also important to protect, and in many 
cases greatly upgrade, the environmental quality 
of Oakland's commercial and industrial areas -- 
both in themselves and in their relation to 
adjoining neighborhoods. This calls in part for 
effective crime prevention in these areas. 
Controlling adverse operational effects, such as 
noise, is also important. Tree planting or other 
physical improvements to the street right-of-way 
are needed in many areas. These would be especial- 
ly valuable where they could either supplement 
specific renewal or economic development actions 
or beautify a highly prominent route such as East 
14th Street or San Pablo Avenue. Plazas are 
desirable at strategic places like shopping or 
employment concentrations or major bus stops. 


However, much of the needed improvement depends on 
better design of individual private developments. 


Design 


Construction and exterior remodeling projects 
should be designed to harmonize with their present 
or (where improvement is in order) future sur- 
roundings, in accordance with the area's desired 
character. Fortunately, more and more businesses 
are now recognizing these concerns and improving 
their projects' design quality. Oakland must 
encourage these trends, and not settle for inferior 
design. (Conceivably, requiring expensive design 
features might affect the feasibility of a project 
that could have economic benefits for Oakland. 
There may be some trade-offs between economics and 
environmental quality, and these will be kept in 
mind. However, better design usually can be 
achieved at a reasonable cost -- and makes good 
sense even in strictly economic terns.) 


What is an acceptable level of design quality will 
vary greatly between areas -- for example, between 
a neighborhood shopping center and a general 
industrial area. Still, some broad statements can 
be made. 
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BUILDING APPEARANCE AND PLACEMENT 


The poor appearance of hundreds of stores, drive- 
ins, and other structures is only too obvious. 
Many are garish or tawdry, and many have a need- 
lessly cheap, "plastic" look. 


To avoid such problems, good architectural de- 
sign is needed. This calls for things like use 
of attractive materials or surfacing, sensitive 
proportioning of facade details (including signs), 
and tasteful choice of colors. 


It also calls for buildings to be harmonious with 
their surroundings. Particularly close attention 
is appropriate in those places -- like the Grand 
Lake, Lakeshore, and Montclair Village shopping 
areas -- where more or less consistent building 
scale and treatment either exist already or are 
desired. 


Harmony may be strongly affected by building 
placement. For example, there are certain loca- 
tions like the Oakland Airport Business Park 
where setbacks are important to the area's 
character. By contrast, in some other places 
like the middle of a retail frontage, a project 
with a setback could be harmful if it discouraged 
shopper flow or disrupted visual continuity. 
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SIGNS 


On-site signs are needed to identify businesses, and 
even off-premises advertising signs are suitable in 
many areas. However, far too many of the signs 

in Oakland today are unsightly and detract from 
their surroundings. Too commonly there are confus- 
ing assortments of Signs -- of all sizes, shapes, 
and colors, some stationary, others flashing or 
moving -- that add up to chaos more than communica- 
tion. Unsightly signs impose their presence on 
nearby residential streets. They also detract 

from the views of Oakland seen by travelers along 
major routes such as freeways. 


The big outdoor advertising billboards are in some 
cases the worst offenders -- partly because they 
can be so grossly out of scale with their surround- 
ings. For example, many low-rise commercial build- 
ings have rooftop billboards that overpower them 
in visual terms. Furthermore, the supporting 
structures of many billboards are very unsightly. 


Signs need to be compatible with their particular 
surroundings, This calls for suitable harmony 

of scale and appearance with nearby buildings, 

the street scene, and the area's skyline. Further- 
more, where an area has a special design character 
the signs should respect that character. 


OPEN AREAS, LANDSCAPING, AND SCREENING 


Some kind of usable outdoor space is desirable in 
major projects designed to accommodate a large 
number of workers or shoppers. For example, a big 
office building might have a roof garden for its 
employees, or a ground-level plaza that could be 
shared by the general public. In some locations 
like the Oakland Airport Business Park, extensive 
landscaped yards may be important to the area's 
character. 


But other kinds of open areas, such as parking 
areas, can be a significant visual problem. At 
least in areas near housing or frequented by the 
general public, it is desirable to soften the 
effect of parking lots with landscaping, or in 
some cases to screen them from adjacent uses by 
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shrubbery or a fence or wall, 


Some new open uses create a special visual prob- 
lem by exposing the previously-concealed blank 
wall of an adjacent building. This problem can 
be mitigated where appropriate by planting 
climbing vines or by painting, perhaps with an 
attractive mural. 


Preservation of 
Older Buildings 


Many commercial and industrial projects have 
involved the demolition of interesting older 
buildings which could have been saved and 

adapted to new use. Old structures should not 

be torn down just because they are old. Oakland 
has a legacy of commercial and industrial build- 
ings from many periods and styles. These 
include, for instance, surviving Victorian store- 
fronts, 19th- or early-20th-Century brick indus- 
trial structures, neoclassic banks from the 
1920's, and art deco shops or movie palaces from 
the 1920's and 1930's. In some places the build- 
ings give a special character to whole blockfronts 
or small areas -- a prime example being Victorian 
Row on Ninth Street between Broadway and 
Washington. However, many of the interesting 
structures are widely scattered. Many buildings 
that were once attractive have been defaced by 
clumsy "modernization," 


Such buildings are among Oakland's major assets, 
in both environmental and economic terms, The 
lower-rent space found in numerous older struc- 
tures is important for many firms, and provides 
opportunities for people with modest resources 
to open their own businesses. Even for busi- 
nesses with ample financing, an elegant remodel- 
ing can be easier to achieve than an elegant 
new building. Structures that have become 
obsolete for some purposes may now be suitable 
for others. 


Old brick lofts or warehouses, for example, can 
provide highly desirable space for activities 
like architects! offices or specialty shops. 


Interesting older buildings should be retained 
wherever feasible, Remodeling should be done with 
due respect for the architectural features that 
give them their charm. 


Parking and Loading 


Commercial and industrial areas need adequate 
parking. This does not mean, though, that every 
development has to have its own off-street park- 
ing facility. In many cases (such as a compact 
shopping area) it may be better to have a large, 
common parking area than individual facilities 
for each building. 


Furthermore, the parking needs depend on the area. 
Areas with relatively good public transit may, for 
instance, need less parking. Some areas, though, 
do appear to have a significant shortage of park- 
ing, which has warranted public parking lots in 
various locations. 


_However, efforts to get more off-street parking, 


whether public or private, must be kept in balance 
with other concerns; it is possible to have too 
much parking. In some Situations, providing a 
large amount of new parking might contribute to 
traffic problems. New parking facilities could 
also impair the local environment -- perhaps by 
removing valuable existing businesses or structures 
important to an area's function or character. 


Commercial and industrial areas also need adequate 
provision for loading of goods. Loading space is 
especially important for large establishments which 
get frequent deliveries by truck. 


Problem Uses 


Certain kinds of establishments have tended to 
generate citizen protests. Controversial uses 
have included, for example, massage parlors and 
adult theaters. Bars, liquor stores, fast-food 
restaurants, and convenience markets also have 
aroused frequent opposition. Among industrial 
uses, scrap yards have tended to be unwelcome 


neighbors, even for some other industries. 


Such uses may involve problems of a physical 
nature. These include such things as unsight- 
liness in the case of scrap yards and late- 
night traffic in the case of convenience markets. 
However, opposition to many of the uses relates 
also to life-style conflicts, and to concern 
about possible anti-social behavior. There may 
be fear or dislike of persons who may visit, or 
loiter around, the establishments. 


However, the controversial businesses themselves, 
and their potential customers, also have 
interests at stake. Some fair balance is needed 
between the conflicting interests. 


There are ways to deal with problems without 
flatly prohibiting a business. Indeed, such 
techniques have already been applied in Oakland 

to various uses. One technique is to set specif- 
ic standards that relate directly to problems -- 
for example, a minimum distance between establish- 
ments to prevent undue proliferation on sensitive 
streets. Another technique is to require a condi- 
tional use permit. This allows review of each 
individual project and the setting of special 
conditions of approval, such as adequate place- 
ment of trash receptacles at a fast-food restau- 
rant. 


It still may be necessary to prohibit some uses 
from areas. For example, open industrial scrap 
yards are appropriate only in certain industrial 
locations. However, a large, diversified 
central city like Oakland should be able to ac- 
commodate almost any type of business somewhere 
within its borders. There should be some rea- 
sonably convenient sites where a firm could lo» 
cate, at least if it met appropriate design or 
other criteria. 


Development Intensity 
and Building Height 


One valuable kind of information about com- 
mercial and industrial property is the intensity 
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of development. This can be measured by the 
"floor-area ratio," which is computed by dividing 
the total floor area of the building or buildings 
on a lot by the lot area. The height of the 
building is also important. 


Existing high-intensity, and high-rise, commercial 
uses are largely concentrated in the Central Dist- 
rict. The tallest buildings are found in the Core, 
where quite a few lots have floor-area ratios 
exceeding 7.0. 


Most outlying commercial areas are much lower in 
density with buildings typically being one or two 
stories high. Outside the Central District, the 
only commercial buildings in 1978 higher than four 
stories (excluding things like theaters' towers) 
were: several buildings on and around the 
MacArthur/Broadway Shopping Center and adjacent 
Pill Hill; a couple of office buildings on Grand 
Avenue near Staten; the Hotel Claremont, near 
Ashby Avenue and Tunnel Road; the Montgomery Wards 
structure at East 14th and 29th Avenue and a near- 
by medical office building; and several office, 
bank, or hotel buildings along Hegenberger Road. 
Yet along Hegenberger the limited site coverage 
means that even the high-rise developments have a 
low floor-area ratio. Limited coverage is also 
characteristic of the Oakland Airport Business 
Park and Peralta Oaks. In other outlying areas 
there are a few developments with a floor-area 
ratio of 4.0 or more, but the figures are usually 
far less. 


There are a number of multi-story industrial build- 
ings such as the Nabisco plant on 14th Street and 
the Bekins warehouse on West Grand Avenue, These 
are found mostly in the older industrial areas. 
Even there, however, very few structures have a 
floor-area ratio even approaching 4.0. Develop- 
ment intensity tends to be quite low in the newer 
industrial sections, where one-story construction 
is typical. Floor-area ratios are especially low 
in those areas, like the Oakland Airport Business 
Park, where much of the site is taken up by park- 
ing or landscaping. 


Although not much new higher-intensity commercial or 
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industrial construction is likely in most areas, 
some leeway is desirable for such projects if they 
occur. In many commercial and industrial areas, 
the resulting contrasts of scale between old and 
new structures would be acceptable. Nonetheless 
the City does have some concerns about intensity 
or building height. 


One of these is that the most intensively dev- 
eloped commercial area should be the Central 
District Core. Construction at very high floor- 
area ratios is welcome in the Core, one reason 
being that area's prime accessibility by rapid 
transit and buses. Development at somewhat lower, 
but still fairly high, densities is also proper 
in certain nearby parts of the Central District. 


Commercial development outside the Central Dist- 
rict generally should not exceed a floor-area 
ratio of 4.0 -- though a moderately higher ratio 
may be acceptable on corner lots (because of the 
extra openness there) or in appropriate special 
situations (facing a park, for example). By no 
means, however, should this imply that a floor- 
area ratio of 4.0 is acceptable everywhere. 

In some places an intensity even much lower than 
that would be excessive, because of other con- 
cerns. 


In some commercial or industrial areas high- 
intensity, or high-rise, development could 

harm the area's desired character. For example, 
in places like parts of College Avenue its 
character may depend on a pleasantly consistent 
theme of low-rise buildings. In other areas, 
like Peralta Oaks, it may depend on keeping an 
open, landscaped appearance. 


A somewhat related concern has to do with 
protecting concentrations of historic or archi- 
tecturally interesting buildings -- such as 
Victorian Row -- that could be endangered by the 
potential for high-intensity or high-rise con- 
struction. 


Higher-intensity development tends to generate 
increased traffic and parking demand. This may 
be of special concern in some locations with 


congested intersections, narrow streets, or other 
significant limits on circulation capacity. 


Potential impacts on nearby residential areas are 
also relevant. For example, in some situations 
tall commercial buildings could impair the 
physical character of an adjacent lower-density 
neighborhood -- or impair views from the resi- 
dential streets. The effect could be especially 
noticeable if tall structures were built in an 
isolated, moderate-sized commercial area that 
people think of as "belonging" mainly to the near- 
by residential area. 


On the other hand, it may be desirable to encourage 
relatively high intensities in or around at least 
some major shopping clusters. The resulting extra 
employment could mean more business for the shops, 
and the greater building height or bulk could help 
make the center visually prominent. 


For commercial or industrial uses that are actually 
within a residential area, their development 
intensity and height should generally not exceed 
what is suitable for housing in the same area. In 
some cases it may need to be considerably less, to 
compensate for other kinds of impacts. 


Commercial Areas 


Oakland cannot expect to keep its neighborhoods 
healthy if they are crossed by rivers of commercial 
blight, The character of arterials like East 14th 
Street and San Pablo Avenue reflects strongly on 
the residential areas down the side streets. Com- 
mercial areas in general are the most conspicuous 
parts of the city, largely shaping the images that 
both residents and outsiders form about Oakland. 


Fortunately, merchants and owners have become 

more aware of the picture presented by these areas, 
and of their special problems and needs. Local 
groups have become increasingly active on zoning 
issues and in projects like tree planting. 


One general concern about commercial areas will be 
to emphasize the dominant role of the Central 
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The scale and functicns of the other 
commercial areas should be such that they comple- 
ment but do not weaken the Central District's 


District, 


role. 
TYPES OF AREA 


Oakland has many kinds of commercial areas. 

Some serve local neighborhoods while others 
serve the whole city or region. While many 
areas are multi-purpose, others are more or less 
specialized. 


Central District Core and Inner Ring 


The Central District -- which is roughly bounded 
by Brush Street, Lake Merritt, 27th Street, and 
the Estuary -- contains a variety of commercial 
areas. However, the most important one by far 
1s the Core, 


The Core straddles Broadway from 11th Street up 
to Grand Avenue, and includes the Kaiser Center 
in its northeast corner and the City Center 
Shopping Mall site in its southwest corner. The 
Core is intended as a high-intensity, compact, 
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and very diversified area, with the dominant uses 
being regionally significant offices and retailing. 


Adjoining the Core is an Inner Ring of comparative- 
ly low-intensity areas. These contain numerous 
office, service, or other establishments (many of 
which serve Core businesses) as well as residence 
hotels or other housing. One of these areas is the 
Chinatown shopping section. 


Outlying Shopping Clusters 


The retail shopping clusters outside the Central 
District Core and Inner Ring are of two physical 
types. The newer type -- the planned shopping 
center -- is developed as a unit and provides 

ample parking around a cluster of stores. Typical- 
ly it has a mall or other open space as an amenity 
for shoppers. 


The older and commoner type features a more or 

less continuous row of storefronts along the side- 
walk, This traditional kind of shopping area grew 
up incrementally -- through individual develop- 
ments on relatively small lots -- in the decades 
before World War II when shopping patterns depended 
less on the auto and more on streetcar or bus 
service. The stores usually provide no off-street 
parking, though in some areas large public parking 
lots have been opened on side streets. In unfor- 
tunate contrast to the planned shopping center, most 
of the older shopping clusters have no plaza or 
similar common open space at all. 


Functionally, the shopping clusters can be divided 
roughly into "neighborhood" ones which serve a 
relatively small area, "community" ones which serve 
several neighborhoods, and "regional" or ''sub- 
regional"' ones which are oriented toward the whole 
city, region, or subregion. (These labels are only 
generalizations, of course, and individual busines- 
ses within an area may serve a bigger or smaller 
market.) 


A neighborhood shopping area offers primarily con- 
venience goods or services: those normally pur- 
chased on a day-to-day or week-to-week basis. A 


supermarket or other food store is usually 
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its biggest establishment. Examples are the 
Millsmont shopping area at MacArthur and Seminary 
Avenue, the Glenview area at Park Boulevard and 
Glenfield, the Lincoln Square Shopping Center at 
Redwood Road and the Warren Freeway, and the 
small shopping cluster at East 27th Street and 
Fruitvale Avenue. 


A community shopping area provides a greater 
selection of goods and services, including many 
items that people buy only occasionally. Its 
biggest establishment is typically a junior 
department store or a supermarket. As of 1978, 
locations that could be termed community shop- 
ping areas included Rockridge (along parts of 
College Avenue near Claremont Avenue and the 
BART station); the Rockridge Shopping Center; 
Temescal (Telegraph Avenue near 49th Street); 
Montclair Village (around Moraga and LaSalle 
Avenues); Piedmont Avenue (near 41st Street); the 
MacArthur/Broadway Shopping Center; Grand Lake 
(Grand Avenue from Lake Park to Mandana); 
Lakeshore (Lakeshore Avenue from Lake Park to 
Trestle Glen); Parkway (around Park Boulevard and 
East 18th); Dimond (MacArthur and Fruitvale 
Avenue); Fruitvale (East 14th Street around 
Fruitvale Avenue); Laurel (MacArthur near 38th 
Avenue); Fairfax (Foothill Boulevard, Fairfax 
Avenue, and Bancroft); Elmhurst (East 14th near 
96th Avenue); and the Foothill Square Shopping 
Center. Some of these areas contain many 
specialized establishments which seek to draw 
much of their trade from beyond the immediate 
community, including, for example, the arts and 
crafts shops in Rockridge and the antique stores 
in Fairfax. 


A regional or subregional shopping area provides 
an even wider variety of goods and services. 
Usually its biggest establishments are one or 
more full-line department stores. As of 1978, 
Oakland had only one outlying shopping center 
with even a single department store: Eastmont 
Mall at 73rd and Bancroft Avenues. Sears Roebuck 
has a department store at 27th Street and 
Telegraph, but that is not part of a real shop- 
ping center. 


Geographically, the outlying shopping clusters are 
distributed in rough proportion to trade area pop- 
ulation and its buying power. Traffic patterns are 
important, too, Most of the larger clusters, for 

example, are at the intersections of major streets. 


Commercial Strips 


Even with the outlying shopping clusters described 
above, more of the commercial frontage outside 
the Central District is in "strip" development. 
Here, most businesses are "auto-oriented": typical 
customers drive specially to each establishment 
rather than stroll door-to-door. Many of the stores 
provide off-street parking. 


Portions of some streets are at least largely 
noncommercial. For example, housing predomi- 
nates along various sections of Foothill and 
MacArthur Boulevards in East Oakland. Scattered 
businesses and gaudy signs, however, make some of 
those sections seem more commercial than they 
actually are. 


Most of the commercial strips tend to have a wide 
assortment of establishments, from food or hard- 
ware stores to gas stations, restaurants, and real 
estate offices. However, some sections include 
concentrations of particular types of business. 
For example, there are: 


1, used car dealers and other automotive busi- 
nesses at various places along East 14th 
beyond High Street; 


2. automotive establishments along Broadway 
between MacArthur Boulevard and 42nd 
Street; 


3. auto repair and other heavy commercial busi- 
nesses along parts of East 12th Street; 


4, medical and related services on Telegraph 
Avenue next to Pill Hill; 


5S. motels on West MacArthur, and on the part 
of MacArthur Boulevard east of 90th Avenue; 


6, offices on portions of Grand Avenue; 


7. offices and motels or hotels on 
Hegenberger Road. 


Specialized Areas 


Several commercial areas are even more specialized 


These include: 


1. the non-industrial sites, away from 
Hegenberger, within the Oakland Airport 
Business Park (office buildings); 


2. Peralta Oaks, between the MacArthur Freeway 
and Hellman Park (administrative or research 
uses) ; 


3. sections of Pill Hill (doctors' offices) ; 


4. the main Broadway auto row, between about 
25th Street and the MacArthur Freeway 
plus some side streets over to Telegraph 
and Valdez Street (auto dealers and 
automotive repair and supplies); 


5. the principal East Oakland auto row, 
along East 14th near 40th Avenue (auto 
dealers and some related establishments) ; 


6. Jack London Square (restaurants, enter- 
tainment, boat sales or marinas, and 
specialty shops) ; 


7. the Embarcadero Marina area along the 
shore of Brooklyn Basin (marinas, boat 
sales, restaurants, and some specialty 
shops). 


INTENSIFICATION, EXPANSION, AND CONTRACTION 


The City should generally emphasize stimulating 
investment in existing commercial areas rather 
than encouraging new ones, Oakland already has 
a great deal of commercial zoning, much of 
which is not used very intensively -- some not 
at all -- for commercial activity. In some 
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sections there are declining or stagnant sales, 
deteriorating buildings, high vacancy rates, or 
underused land, 


The concept of intensification within existing 
commercial areas is most dramatically seen in 
the Central District renewal projects like City 
Center. However, there are apparent opportuni- 
ties for change through commercial redevelopment 
or rehab (with or without public assistance) in 
other areas, too. 


Some horizontal expansions of commercial areas 
will also be needed. For example, small-scale 
extensions may be appropriate at various points 
along the back of commercial strips with shal- 
low lots. Expansion could provide needed off- 
street parking or other supporting facilities 
or a big enough site to accommodate a super- 
market or other desirable large establishment. 


(There are special concerns where the expansion 
is into a residential area. These include traf- 
fic effects on residential streets, possible 
removal of desirable existing houses, and in 
general the impact on the neighborhood's liv- 
ability, On the other hand, a commercial 
expansion might be used to improve the inter- 
face between commercial and residential areas. 
In some cases this could be done, for example, 
by removing unsightly existing structures and 
providing an attractively landscaped buffer 
Strip.) 


In some cases, large-scale expansions or even 
wholly new commercial areas will be desirable. 
For certain establishments or uses, existing 
commercial areas may not offer a viable location. 
Some projects may require a very large site that 
cannot be found, or feasibly assembled, in 
existing areas, Some establishments or uses may 
need a type -- or quality -- of environment that 
is not available in sufficient amount within 
existing areas, The desired environment might 
be a shoreline location, for example, but there 
could be various other special needs. If these 
needs could not be met, the commercial use might 
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locate in another city instead -- with a resulting 
loss of economic benefits to Oakland, 


(Conceivably, too, a new commercial area might be 
needed to provide convenient shopping facilities 
for a residential area which would not otherwise 


be adequately served.) 


However, the potential impact on existing com- 
mercial areas is also relevant, A new commercial 
area could weaken existing ones -- perhaps by 
drawing key establishments out of them -- and 
ultimately contribute to blight there, Even 
declining commercial areas may again attract 
commercial facilities under the right conditions. 
For example, some shopping areas in the East 
Oakland flatlands may get stronger as the gen- 
eral environment there improves. 


Therefore, before rezoning or otherwise encourag- 
ing creation of a new commercial area, it is 
proper to consider the net economic impact on 
Oakland and its residents. 


Significant new commercial land at a number of 
locations is shown on Map 2, These include the 
planned Acorn shopping center near 8th and 
Market Streets; a potential shopping center on 
Keller Avenue; commercial expansion near Jack 
London Square and along Embarcadero Marina; 
further administrative or research development 
in Peralta Oaks; continued office development 
within the Oakland Airport Business Park; and 
office or other commercial construction at 
nearby locations along Hegenberger Road, 
Doolittle Drive, 66th Avenue, and San Leandro 
Street: 


Some existing commercial sections, on the other 
hand, should become noncommercial. At certain 
presently commercial locations in the Central 
District new housing would be appropriate, 

at least in the long run or if a residential 
redevelopment project proves feasible (see 


Map 2). Elsewhere, a change to housing may be 
desirable for some small, isolated commercial 
areas -- typically located on non~arterial 
streets -- if and when they have outlived 


their usefulness, 


A change to other uses may also be appropriate 

in various "thin"' sections of commercial strips 
where there are significant numbers of dwellings 
or other noncommercial structures, or concen- 
trations of vacant lots. These situations can 

be found at several places along MacArthur 
Boulevard (near Laurel and 92nd Avenues, for 
example); Foothill Boulevard (near 41st and 

61st Avenues, for instance); and East 14th Street 
(near 9th and 81st Avenues, for example). There 
are similar conditions at places along other com- 
mercial strips like Grove, Telegraph, and San 
Pablo, 


Such sections offer accessible locations for 
housing or other uses, as well as the chance to 
create or strengthen visually desirable large 
breaks in the strip pattern. New commercial 
uses might be excluded from various of these 
areas -- or be limited where appropriate to less 
obtrusive types like offices or to locations on 
the ground floor of apartment buildings. 


A related problem is that some of these streets 
have had far more commercial zoning than actual 
commercial use. As with residential overzoning, 
this may have led owners to unrealistic assump- 
tions about future development of their land, 
and contributed to deterioration of existing 
houses along these streets. 


NONCOMMERCIAL USES IN COMMERCIAL AREAS 


Even in strong commercial areas, an admixture of 
noncommercial uses is usually desirable, though 
the amount, types, and locations will depend on 
the specific area. Their employees, patrons, or 
residents can provide additional trade for local 
merchants, In some areas these uses can add 
welcome visual contrast -- for example, by intro- 
ducing small-scale breaks within a commercial 
Strip. 


Housing is desirable in many (though not all) 
commercial areas. One thing this could do is 
provide some "'self-policing" of areas that 

might otherwise have higher crime rates if they 
were deserted in the evening. In many situations 


(especially along important pedestrian shopping 


streets), it is desirable for the housing to be 
on upper floors of buildings which have commercial 
space on the ground floor. 


Various civic or open space uses are also desir- 
able, Along a deteriorated commercial strip, 
things like parks, public buildings, or churches 
can provide symbols of a healthy community life, 
improving both the visual and the social environ- 
ment. Two excellent examples -- both on East 14th 
-- are the Central East Oakland Recreation Center 
and the East Oakland Youth Development Center. 


Some industrial uses would be suitable in many 
sections, as long as they did not disrupt shop- 
ping patterns or create effects such as exces- 
sive noise, For example, small-scale wholesaling 
or custom manufacturing might be welcome replace- 
ment uses for vacant stores along a commercial 
strip. Especially desirable are labor-intensive 
firms, whose employees could avail themselves of 
the bus service found in commercial areas, 
However, industries that generate a lot of truck 
traffic could be disruptive in most areas, 

except perhaps in heavy commercial sections like 
the one on East 12th. 


PROTECTION OF SHOPPING FRONTAGES 


At one time many people felt that the traditional 
pedestrian-oriented shopping street was obsolete 
and should be replaced everywhere by automobile- 
oriented shopping centers. Now, the good features 
of the old shopping areas are increasingly being 
realized. For one thing, conserving these areas 
can help limit energy consumption and air pollu- 
tion because of their good orientation to public 
transit. Also, many older shopping frontages 
contain architecturally interesting buildings. 
Local shopping patterns change over time, of 
course, and some of these frontages have ceased 
to be significant for retailing. However, the 
many ones that are viable deserve careful 
attention. 


These frontages are occupied by establishments 
oriented to door-to-door shopping. Whatever 
disrupts that pattern may hurt the area as a 
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whole. Interruption of such shopping frontages 
by parking lots or other open land uses can 
seriously hinder pedestrian movement past them. 


Pedestrian flow may also be discouraged by ''dead 
uses" from a retailer's viewpoint, such as ground- 
level apartments or administrative offices. Even 
some relatively active uses like banks and savings 
and loan offices may have this effect. Such uses 
can often outbid retailers for prime locations. 
The resulting break in the shopping frontage 
becomes more damaging where a savings institution 
has street-front parking next to the building. 


On the other hand, shopping areas are quite good 
locations from the viewpoint of many nonretail 
uses, Indeed they can be valuable additions to 
these areas, and help support the stores. It 

is desirable, though,to so locate them within 

the area that they do not impair its retail 
function. (By analogy, the developer of a 
planned shopping center is very careful to locate 
his nonretail tenants so they do not weaken his 
main shopping frontages.) It is generally better 
for sizable nonretail uses to locate either above 
or behind the stores or -- if they require direct 
street frontage -- on side streets or at the ends 
of the main retail frontage. A narrow nonretail 
use might be acceptable right in the main ground- 
level frontage, though a series of adjacent ones 
could take up enough cumulative width to be 
disruptive. 


ADEQUACY OF RETAIL FACILITIES 


In many flatland commercial areas, retailing has 
been hampered by the relatively low purchasing 
power of adjoining neighborhoods. Added to this 
have been problems like shoplifting and potential 
customers' fear of crime. One result has been 
the closing of many establishments, including 
several supermarkets. 


These closings have left quite a few flatland 
neighborhoods without adequate basic shopping 
facilities, The situation is particularly 
serious for low-income people and the elderly 
who, with their typically lower mobility, need 
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such facilities nearby. 


The remaining significant stores in these areas 
should be retained and ones that have closed 
should be reopened or replaced wherever possible, 


The proposed Acorn shopping center in West 
Oakland represents one specific effort to fill 

the need. More generally, getting better retail 
facilities in the poorly served areas will require 
a combination of environmental improvements, crime 
prevention efforts, and economic development and 
employment actions, 


Industrial Areas 


Although Oakland's industrial sections are not 
as visible as its commercial areas, they also 

contribute heavily to the city's image. Many 

thousands of commuters view them from the Bay 

Bridge, the Nimitz Freeway, or the bridges and 
streets from Alameda. 


Although industries' own requirements vary 
greatly, a good environment is especially 
important for some firms. To compete for high- 
quality developments, Oakland needs some special 
industrial areas with attractive site planning 
and landscaping. 


TYPES OF AREA 


Maps 1 and 2 classify industrial areas into two 
types: those primarily used for manufacturing 
or wholesaling and those mainly devoted to 
transportation uses. However, the distinction 
between these is not hard and fast. There are 
presently some trucking firms in "manufacturing 
or wholesaling" areas, for example, and some non- 
transportation firms in "transportation" areas. 
Indeed, such mixture is appropriate for many 
industrial sections. Just as manufacturers and 
wholesalers tend to have similar locational or 
site requirements, these requirements are also 
shared by many transportation uses. 
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The manufacturing or wholesaling areas generally 
follow the industrial belt's inland Side, typically 
adjoining residential neighborhoods. However, 
there are also some areas which are detached from 
the main industrial belt -- notably the strip 
following the former Santa Fe rail line along 
Adeline and Lowell Streets through North Oakland, 
and the large General Motors facility on East 14th 
at the city's other end. 


Most of these areas contain both wholesalers and 
manufacturers, though the newer sections near San 
Leandro Bay tend to have mostly wholesaling. The 
individual firms are typically of many different 
kinds. However, there are various important 
clusters of related uses. One prominent example 
is the grouping of fruit and vegetable wholesalers 
in the "produce district" near Jack London Square. 
As another example, metal fabricators or scrap 
dealers are concentrated in parts of West Oakland. 


(Within the Oakland Airport Business Park, the 
developed industrial sites mostly contain whole- 
salers' warehouses, some with sizable offices 
attached, though there are also a few manufactur- 
ing uses.) 


Transportation Areas 


Transportation areas include: 


1. major ship terminals at the Outer Harbor, 
Seventh Street Terminal, Middle Harbor, 
and Inner Harbor; 


2, the Oakland Army Base and Naval Supply 
Center (stretching north and south from 
Seventh Street), which have their own 
docks; 


3. the large Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific railroad yards inland from the 
military bases, as well as the main line 
tracks running from there up into Emeryville 
and south into San Leandro; 


4, the Metropelitan Oakland International Air- 
port (including the various uses within it 
like the World Airways Maintenance Center), 
which takes up most of the land southwest 
of Doolittle Drive; 


5. areas containing smaller uses such as AC 
Transit's bus yard near San Leandro 
Street and 62nd Avenue. 


Another area that has begun to develop is the 
Distribution Center, which is planned by the 
Port to take up much of the land west of 
Hegenberger Road between San Leandro Creek and 
Doolittle, This is expected to accommodate uses 
related to air cargo. 


INTENSIFICATION AND EXPANSION 


Within the industrial belt, priority should be 
given to making better use of vacant, underused, 
and derelict lands. Proper development of these 
lands could bring major economic benefits to 
Oakland and its residents. 


There is still a good deal of vacant land suit- 
able for industrial uses in the Distribution 
Center and the Oakland Airport Business Park, 
Outside these areas, though, vacant land is 
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scarcer. One result is that many existing firms 
find it difficult to expand. Expansion is also 
hampered in many cases by a multiplicity of small 
lots, especially in those areas where industries 
are mixed together with housing, 


However, there are still some good-sized vacant 
parcels, like the one at 85th Avenue and San 
Leandro Street, and quite a few smaller ones. 
There are also a number of vacant, obsolete, or 
deteriorated buildings and underutilized sites 
that could be used for new industries or for 
expansion of existing ones. In some cases, little- 
used street rights-of-way might be developed. All 
these kinds of opportunities exist in the parts 

of the industrial belt near the Coliseum, but they 
can also be found in many other sections. 


In some of these situations a publicly-assisted 
redevelopment project may be appropriate -- 
although the City would have to be selective about 
these. If a project were to displace a large 
amount of housing, it is questionable whether it 
should be pursued if a majority of the affected 
residents were opposed. 


(In appropriate cases the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing industrial facilities could be financially 
aided by the City.) 


Some substantial uses in the industrial belt might 
be discontinued in the future, making sites avail- 
able for re-use. The Army Base might be declared 
surplus -- and other military property, railroad 
land, or other existing transportation or utility 
sites could conceivably become available, too. 
(Parts of the Army Base are already leased by the 
Port for shipping uses.) If this does happen the 
desirable re-use would generally be some form of 
transportation or -- in suitable locations -- 
manufacturing or wholesaling. Of special interest 
would be uses involving large numbers of jobs or 
big contributions to the City's tax base. 


Along the shoreline, the Port of Oakland has been 
actively expanding and modernizing its harbor 
facilities, with particular emphasis on container- 
ized freight operations. Wherever feasible, the 
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Port envisions doing this through redevelopment 
of obsolescent terminals or lower-value indus- 
tries. However, the Port expects that such 
expansion may in the future require some sub- 
stantial amount of Bay fill. It has earmarked 
certain water areas directly north and south of 
the Bay Bridge approach for this possible use 
(see the overlay to Map 2). The Port has also 
been increasing the Airport's capacity, At 
some future time the Airport may need a new run- 
way on Bay fill southwest of the present main 
runway. 


Some future filling may indeed be justified 
because of the economic benefits -- to Oakland, 
the Bay Area, and California -- from shipping 
and airport expansion. However, the benefits 
will need to be weighed against the full range 
of project costs, including the environmental 
impacts. 


Along the industrial belt's inland reaches, 
extensions of industrial use are desirable at 
various places. These will largely involve 
gradual replacement of housing in various of the 
areas where housing and industry are now mixed 
together. Even along the edge of more solidly 
and permanently residential areas, some small- 
scale extensions may be appropriate -- although 
these should be allowed only if the proposed 
use can be made compatible with the residential 
area, Such expansions could actually improve 
the interface between housing and industry. 

For example, they might create strips of 
greenery or landscaped parking to separate 

the housing from the main industrial use. 


Other ways to improve the interface might 
involve street closures or special controls to 
discourage truck traffic on residential streets. 
Being selective about types of industry can 
help, too. For example, light industries can 
be encouraged to locate so as to form buffer 
areas between housing and heavy industry. 


NONINDUSTRIAL USES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


An admixture of some nonindustrial uses is ap- 


propriate within industrial areas, though the 
types and scale depend on the specific kind of 
area, 


Certain small commercial establishments, such as 
restaurants, which to a large degree serve the 
industrial area itself are usually desirable. 
Heavy or extensive commercial uses like lumber 
yards, truck dealers, or drive-in theaters are 
acceptable in some areas but not in others. Uses 
related directly to an on-site industry -- for 
example, a factory's attached administrative 
office or retail outlet for sale of its own goods 
~- may be appropriate in at least many areas. 
Other office or retail uses such as professional 
offices or specialty shops may be desirable in 
some cases, especially in areas like those near 
Jack London Square where interesting old ware- 
houses or factory buildings suggest such use. 


One partly industrial area, the Oakland Airport 
Business Park, is really a special case in that 
it is expressly intended to contain both indus- 
trial and office uses. 


As for civic and open space uses, various types 
may be appropriate in industrial areas -- for 
example, utility stations or waterfront parks. 


Commercial and Industrial 
Uses in Residential Areas 


New commercial and industrial uses (other than 
suitable home occupations) would be inappropriate 
in most of Oakland's residential areas. However, 
certain uses may be acceptable -- even beneficial 
-- in some areas or special situations. 


Factors that affect compatibility include develop- 
ment intensity and building height, which have 
already been discussed. Another concern is the 
nature of the activity itself. In many areas, 

it could be argued that any business use might 
impair the area's character and real estate values. 
Yet in some areas certain businesses could provide 
services desired by local residents. 


Another factor is project design, which can be 
used to offset activity contrasts, At a large 
scale, for example, design features like buffer 
strips to protect nearby houses may make various 
businesses acceptable within a planned unit dev- 
elopment. At a small scale, projects like a 
new office building could be designed to look 
residential -- or an existing dwelling might be 
sensitively remodeled for new uses, 


A business’ conspicuousness can also be reduced 
by limiting its size, or by locating it within 
a building that is largely residential, Doing 
so can also reduce the establishment's potential 
to draw a harmful amount of traffic into the 
neighborhood, 


Commercial land use does tend to generate more 
traffic than residential use, though this is 

not true for all specific uses and areas, For 
instance, an office building of moderate 
intensity may involve no more -- or even less -- 
traffic than a high-density apartment house, 


Demand for parking, by employees or patrons, 
is another factor. Also relevant may be other 
operating characteristics such as hours of 
operation or potential noise problems, 


Judged by these criteria, new uses which may 
be appropriate include: 


1. convenience shops or other suitable 
establishments within some planned 
unit developments; 


2. some new offices in high-density 
areas, at least along certain streets 
already having significant traffic, 
especially where the offices would 
not add more traffic than the apart- 
ment development that might otherwise 
go in; 


3. relatively low-intensity commercial uses 
in some remodeled existing dwellings, 
where the structure might otherwise be 
torn down for high-density apartment 
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construction and saving it would contribute 
to the area's livability for reasons such as 
architectural interest; 


4, small convenience shops within residential 
buildings in various high-density areas. 


Convenience shops, such as "mom and pop" corner 

groceries, are presently found in many neighbor- 
hoods. These small existing uses often pose few 
problems, even in lower-density areas, and they 

provide certain services to the neighborhood. 


However, some other existing commercial or indus- 
trial uses are more harmful to nearby housing. In 
addition to locations in areas of extensive hous- 
ing-industrial mix, such uses are scattered 
through various other residential areas. Some 
occupy sizable buildings, while others involve 
smaller investments such as truck yards or open 
Storage areas. Some of these existing uses could 
be made more harmonious by measures such as instal- 
lation of screening. However, it is desirable for 
many to relocate. Their present sites could then 
be used for things like parks or new housing. 


Policies 


The following are the City's policies on commercial 
and industrial land uses: 


GENERAL POLICIES 


1, The environmental quality of Oakland's 
ecommeretal and tndustrtal areas should be 
protected and in many cases greatly 
improved. Amenities such as street trees 
and plazas should be added where appropriate 
to make these areas more destrable shopping 
or working envtronments, 


2. Industrial nutsances such as smoke, dust, 
odors, and notse should be adequately 
controlled. 


3. Commerctal and industrial buildings, stgns, 
and other factlities should be destgned to 
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harmontze with, or where appropriate 
enhance, thetr surroundings. 


The City strongly encourages the 
preservation of tnteresting older 
commerctal and tndustrial butldings, 
and thetr senstttve adaptatton to 
new acttvittes where appropriate. 


Commeretal and tndustrial areas 
should have adequate parking and 
loading factltttes. 


Opportuntttes will be provided for 
related or mutually beneficial 
bustnesses to group together tn 
suttable areas which are free from 
tnharmontous uses. 


POLICIES ON DEVELOPMENT 
INTENSITY AND BUILDING HEIGHT 


The htghest floor-area ratio (total 
floor area on a lot, divided by 

the lot area) of commercial develop- 
ment should be tn the Central Dist- 
rtet Core. 


In general the floor-area ratio of 
commerctal development outside the 
Central District should not enceed 
4.0, and in some areas tt should be 
considerably less than that. 


Development in commercial and tndus- 
trtal areas should be limtted tn 
intenstty, or limtted to low- 

rtse constructton, where and 

to the extent this ts appropriate 
to: 


a. protect the area's destred 
character where that depends 
stgnificantly on moderate or 
conststent butlding seale or 
appearance, or on openness of 
development; 


b. help protect a local concentra- 
tion of structures with archttec- 
tural or historical, tnterest; 


e. protect the character or liva- 
bility of nearby residential 
areas; or 


d. avotd ereating or aggravating 
stgntficant traffie or parking 
problems. 


The development intensity and hetght of 
commerctal and industrial uses that are 


located in a restdenttal area should 
generally not exceed what ts suttable 
for housing tn the same area. 


POLICIES ON COMMERCIAL AREAS 


The scale and funettons of the commerctal 
areas outstde the Central District should 


be such that they complement, rather 
than weaken, the Central District's 
funettons. 


Commercial areas should be developed 
and used tn such a manner that they 


do not harm adjacent restdenttal areas. 


The City wtll generally not encourage, 
by rezoning or otherwise, the develop- 
ment of new commeretal areas, or the 
large-scale hortzontal expanston of 

extsting ones, unless: 


a. tt ts ltkely that the development 
or expanston will bring a net 
economte benefit to Oakland; or 


b. the development or expanston will 


provtde conventent shopping facilt- 
ttes for a stzable restdenttal area 


whitch would not otherwtse be ade- 
quately served. 
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Where appropriate the City will 
encourage, by rezoning or other 
acttons, wholly or largely noncom- 
merctal use along selected porttons 
of commerctal streets where there 
are now stgntficant numbers of dwel- 
lings or other noncommerctal struc- 
tures or concentrations of vacant 
lots. 


Withtn commerctal areas, the City 
encourages an admixture of rest- 
denttal or other noncommerctal actt- 
vittes suttable to the particular 
area. 


Important shopping frontages will be 
protected from dtsruptton by unsutt- 
ably located parktng lots or other 
open land uses, and where approprtate 
from interrupttons caused by ground- 
floor nonretatl uses. 


Merchant groups are encouraged to 
tntttate tmprovement programs to 
make thetr centers more attractive 
and efftetent. Such programs could 
tnelude landscaping, renovation of 
butldings, archttectural and stgn 
eontrols, and the proviston of off- 
street parking and loading factli- 
ttes. 


POLICIES ON INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


Within the industrtal belt, the emphasts 
wtll be on making more tntensive use of 
vacant, underused, and derelict lands. 


Large-scale tndustrtal urban renewal 
projects tnvolving substanttal clear- 
ance of housing will be undertaken by 
the City only tf there ts a high 
probabtlity that the benefits to 
Oakland will exceed the costs and tf 
there ts general agreement among those 
netghborhood residents to be affected. 
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When approprtate, rehabtlttatton, in 

the form of structural repatrs, 
moderntzatton, tmprovement, or conver- 
ston of butldings, or other facilt- 
ttes, will be financtally atded by the 
City to tmprove the envtronmental qual- 
tty, efftetency, and market potenttal of 
tdusttral areas. 


If the sites of existing military, trans- 
portatton, or utility uses within the 
tndustrtal belt become available for re- 
use tn the future, they should generally 
be used for transportation or -- in sutt- 
able locations -- manufacturing or whole- 
salting. Spectal constderation should 

be gtven to posstble uses that would in- 
volve large numbers of jobs or btg con- 
tributions to the City's tax base. 


Martne and atr-termtnal capactty should 
be developed consistent wtth ctty, 
regtonal, and state-wide benefits. 


Industrtal complexes, wtth attractive 
stte planning and landscaping, will be 
provided to attract htgh-qualtty tndus- 
trtal development. 


Industrial areas should be developed and 
used tn such a manner that they do not 
harm adjacent restdenttal areas. 


POLICIES ON COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
USES IN RESIDENTIAL AREAS 


The Ctty will generally exclude new com- 
merctal and industrial uses from rest- 
denttal areas, but will allow selected 
uses tn planned untt developments or high- 
denstty areas where it finds that the 
uses will be compattble. 


Many of the small industries now scattered 
through restdenttal areas will be encour- 
aged and, where feastble, asststed in re- 
locating tn the industrial belt to achteve 
more harmontous and economic land use. 


Civic and Open 
Space Uses 


Much of Oakland is taken up by governmental or 
institutional structures, and publicly or priv- 
ately owned open space. Many of these land 

uses are important for the community services they 
represent, and many for their contributions to 

the physical environment. Some are also quite 
significant in economic terms, 


General Trends and Concerns 


One characteristic of various civic uses has 
been increasing employment. In particular, 
government and health services have been among 
Oakland's leading ''growth industries,"' On the 
other hand, there may be some adverse fiscal 
impacts where a public or quasi-public use 
removes prime land from the tax rolls. 


There is also general concern that proposed 
civic land uses should be compatible with 
Oakland's neighborhoods. Some past projects 
have aroused opposition by residents, 


As for open space, total acreage has been 
steadily decreasing as undeveloped land is built 
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upon. On the other hand, the amount of actual 
public parkland has been increasing. Unfortunately, 
increases in park acreage have been hardest to 
achieve in those built-up parts of the flatlands 
and foothills which have severe deficiencies in 
local recreation space. 


General Strategy 


The City's emphasis on urban conservation suggests 
keeping and protecting the good civic and open 
space uses that Oakland already has. However, 

not all of the existing undeveloped tracts can, 

or should, be kept in their present state. Some 
that are of major value do need to be preserved -- 
while the others need to be guarded against 
environmentally harmful development. With sensi- 
tive design and site planning, development can 
occur within many vacant tracts in the Hills while 
trees and other valuable features, and a general 
feeling of openness, are retained. Efforts must 
continue to provide more adequate public facili- 
ties for Oaklanders -- with one major thrust being 
the improvement or expansion of park and recrea- 
tion facilities in deficient neighborhoods. 
Governmental and institutional uses should be 
encouraged at suitable locations. However, it 

is important for civic and open space uses to 
harmonize with their surroundings, or where ap- 
propriate enhance them. 


Types of Uses 


Oakland contains many types of civic or open space 
uses. Map 1 shows the major existing locations, 
but there are numerous individual uses which are 
too small to depict. 


The map's "public building and grounds" category 
includes the Civic Center-Museum-Auditorium area 
near Lake Merritt; the complex of City and County 
buildings near 6th and Washington Streets; the 
Postal Distribution Center on Seventh Street in 
West Oakland; the Peralta Community College Dist- 
rict corporation yard on 5th Avenue; the Oakland- 
Alameda County Coliseum Complex near 66th Avenue; 
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the City corporation yard beside San Leandro Bay; 
and the six above-ground BART stations, which have 
large parking lots. The uses that are not de- 
picted include the City Hall and numerous small 
buildings such as fire stations and branch li- 
braries. 


The 'tmedical" category includes the dominant 
cluster of three major hospitals and adjacent 
convalescent facilities on Pill Hill. Also de- 
picted are four other major Oakland hospitals -- 
Kaiser Permanente Medical Center, Children's 
Hospital Medical Center, Highland General 
Hospital, and the Naval Regional Medical Center. 
Locations that are not shown include a couple 
of smaller hospitals, as well as many scattered 
nursing homes and convalescent hospitals, 


The "other" category includes the Oakland part 
of the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory on the hill 
above the University of California campus, as 
well as some large church sites. Not shown are 
the many smaller churches which are scattered 
through residential and commercial areas. 


The only existing major ''waste disposal" use 
is EBMUD's sewage treatment facility near the 
Bay Bridge Approach. 


The "utility" category includes the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company's generators and gas 
storage tanks near Jack London Square and its 
corporation yard and other facilities near 
San Leandro Bay, some P.G. and E. transmis- 
sion line rights-of-way, EBMUD's offices 

and other facilities on West Grand Avenue 
and its corporation yard beside San 

Leandro Bay, the EBMUD filter plants near 
the Naval Hospital and Lake Chabot, and a 
number of EBMUD reservoirs and water storage 
tanks. (Many of the water facilities are too 
small to show on the map, as are the various 
Pacific Telephone facilities.) Some utility 
uses such as wooded reservoir grounds have 
significant open space character, serving at 
least scenic and ecological purposes. 


Many uses in the "education" category, espe- 
cially wooded campuses like Mills College, also 


have open space character. Even the asphalt play- 
grounds of schools provide recreational open space 
-- at least for their own students. (The map does | 
not depict the many individual elementary schools, 
which are distributed through Oakland's residential 
areas.) The "cemetery" category represents open 
land which has significant scenic and ecological | 
values, 


The "park, recreation or natural area, or water- | 
shed" category includes City and Regional Park 
District parks and recreation areas (though neigh- 
borhood-level ones are not depicted on the map); | 
the Laney and Merritt College playfields; the 
University of California's Strawberry Creek recrea- 
tion area; the natural area occupying most of the 
upper portion of the University campus; adjacent | 
EBMUD watershed land along Grizzly Peak Boulevard; 

a small, fan-shaped, marshy section of Airport 
property along Doolittle Drive; and various private, 
recreation areas, most notably the Claremont and 
Sequoyah Country Clubs. All of these open spaces 
provide scenic values, and most of course are also 
recreationally important. Most of the larger ones, 
at least, contain significant natural resources 
such as wildlife habitat. 


The "vacant or agricultural" category includes 
open spaces with a variety of ecological,scenic, 
and other values. However, there is little agri- | 
cultural use as such. Various open tracts in the 
Hills have been used for the grazing of horses or 
other livestock, and one small area near Hegenberge1 
Road and San Leandro Creek is still being farmed 
as of 1978. The "quarry" category involves only 
one active site, located along the MacArthur 
Freeway east of Mills College. 


The Bay itself is the most important open space 
of all, serving a great range of scenic, ecological, 
recreational, transportation, and other functions. 
Some of these functions are also served by 
Oakland's lakes, and by those open creeks which 
Still have some natural character. 


(Some areas in the Hills which Map 1 shows as 
residential verge on being "open space" because 
of their large lot sizes or because they contain 
many undeveloped parcels. At a smaller scale, 
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important for whatever replaces the terminated use 
to respect the site's open space character. This 
may suggest replacement by some other civic or 

open space use, though in some cases a carefully 
designed residential planned unit development might 
be appropriate. 


Some existing areas of civic buildings are expected 
to expand, These include the Civic Center and the 
Pill Hill medical complex. EBMUD has been consi- 
dering a possible wastewater treatment and/or 
holding facility next to its San Leandro Bay 
corporation yard, as well as a possible expansion 
of its Bay Bridge site to accommodate composting. 
P.G. and E, has been considering possible expansion 
on Coliseum Way to provide extra generator capacity. 


Map 2 shows a number of significant open space- 
type projects, especially along the shoreline and 
in ‘the Hillis. The larger ones include a new, reée= 
gionally important park along the Emeryville Cres- 


even the city's streets and yards perform various cent; expansion of existing San Leandro Bay Re- 

open space functions, such as recreation, Other gional Shoreline; park expansion to establish a 

land also has open space characteristics, even Claremont Canyon Regional Preserve; open space pres- 

though it may not often be thought of as open ervation near Merritt College; and a sports center 

space. Such land includes the Airport -- most of in the vicinity of Caldecott Tunnel. (Most of 

which is visually quite open -- as well as park- these locations have major ecological and scenic va- 

ing lots and various open industrial uses, ) lue as well as potential for various forms of rec- 
reation.) However, some parkland increase will 
occur -- especially in the flatlands and foothills -- 

Major Future Changes in the form of small neighborhood sites which the 

map does not depict. 

Much of the existing vacant or agricultural land 

wili be developed for residential, industrial, or The map's overlay shows various locations where 

other purposes -- though planned unit developments new parks or recreation areas may be appropriate 

in the Hills will typically reserve significant if further study determines they are feasible. 

portions of their sites as permanent open space, For example, major trails or linear parks are 

The quarry is expected to cease operations in the suggested along Sausal, Arroyo Viejo, and San 

1980's, It is assumed that most of the other Leandro Creeks. Establishing a lengthy creekside 

existing major open spaces and civic uses will park through a built-up area typically involves 

remain for the foreseeable future, though various difficulties, such as the limited room bet- 

closures are difficult to foretell for some kinds ween adjacent houses and the potential for security 

of uses such as private schools. problems. Such a linear park may in some cases be 
achievable only on a long-range basis (perhaps, for 

If a civic use with major open space values does example, as money becomes available to buy extra 

terminate, the loss of these values could serious- land), In the short run some sections could be 

ly affect adjoining built-up neighborhoods and opened for public use -- and actions such as flood 


the physical environment in general. It is control projects could be carefully planned 
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to facilitate eventual achievement of the long- 
range concept. 


The Open Space, Conservation, and Recreation 
Element sets a desirable target of 10 acres per 
1,000 population for total public parkland within 
Oakland -- a figure well in excess of what now 
exists. The Element also says that "wherever 
practicable" there should be 2 acres per 1,000 
population for neighborhood-level parklands and 
school playgrounds and 2 acres per 1,000 for 
community-level ones. It acknowledges that land 
acquisition to fully achieve such standards would 
be difficult in many built-up areas, and that in 
some areas it may be better to emphasize alterna- 
tives like making better use of existing parks, 
However, there is far less difficulty where 
large-scale new residential development occurs 

on previously open land. In such cases the 
Element calls for developers to contribute sub- 
stantial land (or in-lieu fees) for public park 
or recreational use. 


As for public elementary and secondary schools, it 
seems likely that no entirely new ones will be 
needed in the foreseeable future, In fact three 


schools have closed since 1970, However, site expan- 


sion would be desirable at many existing schools. 


Multiple Uses and 
Surplus Property 


In part because Oakland is so largely built-up, 
it is important to make the most of land that 
is already in public or quasi-public control. 


Some land might be used for more than one pur- 
pose. This may involve sharing between dif- 
ferent public agencies, or sharing between 
public and quasi-public authorities or dif- 
ferent private institutions. For example, 
where a City neighborhood or community recrea- 
tion center can be located next to a public 
school, much of the space can be used by 
students at certain hours and by the general 
public at others, Similar sharing could in- 
volve parochial or private schools or colleges, 


As another example of multiple use, some utility 
Sites can double as recreation areas. This hap- 
pens at Columbian Gardens Recreation Center,which 
is located within a P.G. and E. transmission line 
right-of-way. The covered surfaces of some 
reservoirs may have a similar potential for rec- 
reational use. 


A second implication is that a public agency 
should carefully consider public re-uses before 
disposing of property that is no longer needed 
for its original purpose, For example, surplus 
schools -- because of their physical design and 
convenient locations -- may be very suitable for 
other community uses. Surplus vacant land may 

in some cases be worth keeping as permanent open 
space, and in other cases may offer locations for 
civic buildings. 


Development Intensity 
and Building Height 


The development intensity of existing Civic and 
open space uses varies greatly. A few public or 
utility buildings in the Central District have 
floor-area ratios exceeding 4.0, but elsewhere the 
figures for most civic uses are much lower. Build- 
ing height also varies greatly. Though most civic 
buildings outside the Central District are less 
than four stories high, there are some taller 
structures such as hospitals. 


For civic uses located within residential areas, 
development intensity should generally not exceed 
what is appropriate for housing in the particular 
area -- and in some cases may need to be consi- 
derably less to compensate for other kinds of 
impacts. Building height should be harmonious 
with the area (some contrasts such as a church 
steeple may be appropriate). 


Civic and Open Space Uses 
in Residential Areas 


Some civic and open space uses that are found in 
residential areas mainly serve those areas; these 


include, for example, local schools and parks. 
However, many other uses do not, For instance, 
colleges and many convalescent hospitals and 
churches draw their clientele from a much 
larger area, even from the whole city or region. 


Yet locations in residential areas offer advan- 
tages for many such uses. These may include 
quiet, a desirable environment in general, 

and lower land costs than in a typical com- 
mercial area. In exchange, many of them 
provide real amenities to the neighborhood, 
such as landscaped open space or an at- 
tractive building that may in some areas 

add welcome variety to the local scene. 


A number of factors affect how well a civic or 
open space use will fit into a particular area, 
Among these are development intensity and build- 
ing height, already discussed. 


The general appearance of the facility is 

another concern. Though schools or other civic 
structures will often need to be very different 
in form and size from the surrounding dwellings, 
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undesirable contrasts can be offset through means 
like landscaping, articulation of building facades, 
and sensitive use of colors and surface materials. 


Traffic can be disturbing if the use causes a sharp 
traffic increase on a street that previously had 
little traffic -- or that is narrow, winding, or 
steep, This suggests that a use which will generate 
a good deal of traffic have vehicular access from 

a street that already carries significant traffic, 
or at least has ample capacity to do so. 


Indeed, rather than locating in the middle of a 
residential area, it is generally better for those 
non-neighborhood-oriented uses which generate 
substantial traffic to locate on or near major 
streets -- especially those with good transit 
service. This would reduce impact on neighbor- 
hoods, and encourage use of public transportation. 
It could also bring visual improvement, and 
perhaps some extra sales potential, to sagging 
commercial strips. 


Demand for curb parking may also be significant. 
So may a variety of other operational character- 
istics, such as the noise from a playground. 


Some civic uses of a residential nature, notably 
homes for mentally disordered or handicapped 
persons and "halfway houses" for paroled criminal 
offenders, have tended to be controversial in the 
neighborhoods where they have been proposed. On 
the other hand, there is a genuine public interest 
in enabling these people to live within a normal 
residential environment. These uses can of course 
make neighbors apprehensive -- especially if there 
is an undue number of such uses within a given 
area. Overconcentration can also be bad for the 
institutions' own occupants. This suggests the 
desirability of distributing these facilities 
equitably within Oakland as well as within the 
region, 


Policies 


The following are the City's policies on civic and 
open space uses: 
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Civte and open space uses should be de- 7s 
signed to harmonize with, or where appro- 
prtate enhance, their surroundings. 


Undeveloped areas owned by the 

Untversity of Caltfornta and East 

Bay Muntetpal Utility District 

should be retained as reserves of 

publte open space, and the attractive 8, 
open space character of the major 

prtvate colleges, cemeteries, and 

other large ctvte uses should be care- 

fully protected. 


Efforts should be made to inerease 

the total acreage of publtie parks and 9. 
recreation areas within the city limits, 

exclustve of factlittes at schools, 

colleges, and untverstttes, to at 

least 10 acres for each 1,000 of 

Oakland's populatton. 


Wherever practicable, there should be 
at least two acres of netghborhood 
public park and recreatton sttes (in- 
eluding school playgrounds), and 2 
acres of community sites (ineluding 
school playgrounds) for each 1,000 
population. Thts populatton should be 
adjusted upward or downward tn order 
to reflect local vartattons from the 
ettywide proportions of persons under 
18, persons below the poverty line, 
or two-or-more-unitt dwellings. 


10. 


Die 


Wherever practtcable and compatible 
with thetr intended use, parks and 
recreatton areas should be located 
next to public butldings or activity 
centers, espectally schools. 


The Ctty strongly encourages multiple 
or shared use of publte and quast-pub- 
ite land and butldings, where practic- 
able and conststent wtth the primary 
purposes of such property. 


Before disposing of schools or other signtfi- 
eant publie or quast-public properties that 
are no longer needed for their original 
purposes, careful constderation should be 
gtven to their posstble utilization for 
other kinds of etvie or open space 

uses. 


The City will systematically evaluate the 
vacant properties tt owns with an eye to 
thetr posstble retention as permanent open 
space, and tt urges other govermmental 
agenctes to do the same with their vacant 
properties. 


The development intensity of civic uses 
that are located in a restdential area 
should generally not exceed what ts sutt- 
able for housing in the same area. Butld- 
ing height should be compatible with the 
area's destred character. 


The City encourages those civte and 

open space uses which generate substantial 
traffte and do not primarily serve local 
netghborhoods to locate on or near major 
streets, especially those with good pub- 
lic transit. 


The City urges those agencies whtch 

license or locate civic uses of a rest- 
denttal nature such as homes for the 
mentally handteapped and halfway houses 

for paroled offenders to promote the 
equitable distribution of these uses wtthin 
Oakland as well as within the regton. 


Action Program 


Goals and policies, to be effective, must be 
implemented by specific programs. Chapter 2 has 
already discussed broad strategy for implementa- 
tion, and Chapters 3 through 5 have explored 
needed actions in relation to various types of 
land use. This chapter will discuss implementa- 
tion in a different format, giving more detail 
where appropriate and paying special attention 
to the institutional processes involved. 


Especially in this era of heightened citizen 
concern about government spending, successful 
implementation will call for careful study of 
funding sources and for imaginative efforts 
(such as multi-purpose projects) to keep costs 
down. It will also require keeping a proper 
balance among the roles of local, regional, and 
other public agencies -- and the private sector. 
With the fiscal constraints on government, tap- 
ping the energies of citizens, businesses, and 
private groups is more than ever crucial. 
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Renewal, Improvement, 
and Related Programs 


Programs relevant to land use include a great 
variety of renewal, economic development, and hous- 
ing actions and public improvements and services. 
Some of these programs operate on a citywide or 
even broader basis, while others focus on particu- 
lar areas within Oakland. Map 3 shows the major 
action areas as of 1979. Of special interest are 
the seven Community Development Districts, which 
include within them all the low- and moderate- 
income communities of the flatlands. The CD 
Districts are the arena for many widely distri- 
buted actions to conserve housing and neighbor- 
hoods. 


For the last several years the City has submitted 
annual Community Development Block Grant applica- 
tions which set forth objectives and specific 
projects. As a framework for such applications, 

a Three Year Community Development and Housing 
Plan is now called for by Federal requirements. 

To meet other Federal requirements, the City has 
approved an Overall Economic Development Program 
(OEDP) which outlines ways to develop key sectors 
of Oakland's economy and link economic development 
programs to related programs such as skills train- 
ing. OEDP lists objectives for economic develop- 
ment and includes a five-year development strategy 
(to be updated each year) with specific programs 
and projects -- many of which will affect land use. 


CD has become the main funding source for public 
urban renewal activity -- as well as a major 
source for housing, economic development, and 
public improvement actions. "Section 8" and 
other Federal and State funding programs are also 
important for housing -- as are Department of 
Commerce or other Federal programs, and local bond 
issues, for economic development. For public 
improvements, the City also uses a variety of 
other funding sources including the State Gas Tax 
Fund (for street improvements); parking meter 
revenues (for off-street parking projects); 
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various Federal and State categorical assistance 
programs (such as for park projects); special 
funds like the fee~supported Sewer Service Fund; 
bond issues; and property, sales, and other gen- 
eral taxes. (Other sources include land dedica- 
tions or improvements by developers as a condi- 
tion of approval for subdivisions or other proj- 
ects, and voluntary donations of land, labor, or 
materials in other situations.) Special assess- 
ment districts may be used for improvements that 
benefit particular areas, Under State law, im- 
provements that benefit an urban renewal area may 
be paid for by use of tax increment funds, which 
are the total property taxes collected on the 
increment in assessment within an urban renewal 
area from a base point prior to renewal action 
taking place. City public services are largely 
paid for out of general local taxes, though 
other sources are also used like Gas Tax Fund 
money for street maintenance, Federal CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) 
money for recreation and other programs, and 
user fees for certain purposes, Non-City 
agencies finance their improvements or 

services from varied sources, including 
property taxes or other general revenues; 

State or Federal subventions or grants; and 

fees charged to customers (EBMUD's water 

bills, for example). 


Finally, much of the work of implementing the 
Land Use Element will involve private firms, 
‘households, and institutions, and their own 
varied funding sources. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 


Of the urban renewal projects in Oakland, some 
have emphasized redevelopment, with the clearance 
of existing land uses to make way for new dev- 
elopment. Others emphasize rehabilitation of 
existing structures. Such rehab projects may 
help an owner to do the rehab -- or they may 
acquire property, cause it to be improved, and 
then sell it. They may also have their own 

rehab standards, which can be more restrictive 
than general City codes. 


Central District Projects 


The City has designated most of downtown as the 
"Central District Urban Renewal Project" area. 
The Urban Renewal Plan for this large area prov- 
ides a framework for renewal activities here, 
and also allows use of tax increments from the 
entire area. However, actual redevelopment will 
occur only in specified areas within the larger 
area, 


One of these is City Center. This project is 
rebuilding a highly strategic multi-block section 
into a complex planned to include, among other 
things, a large amount of office space and a 
regional shopping center with three or more depart- 
ment stores. Though City Center basically in- 
volves clearance and rebuilding, a ''Preservation 
Park" is proposed in its westernmost blocks. 

Beside accommodating several interesting structures 
that are already here, this subarea provides sites 
to which other old buildings can be moved. 


Farther down Broadway, the Chinatown NDP (Neigh- 
borhood Development Program) Project involves 
clearance and rebuilding of a four-block area. 
Here a "Hong Kong/USA" complex will be developed, 
to include shops, parking, cultural facilities, 

a hotel, and offices and apartments. 


In contrast, the Victorian Row/Old Oakland Project 
just to the west emphasizes preservation. Here, 
the unique collection of 19th Century buildings 
will be renovated and will accommodate desirable 
new commercial uses. 


Other Renewal Projects 


The Peralta College Project at the eastern edge 
of the Central District helped assemble the land 
for Laney College, and has provided sites for 
some new housing and other uses east of the Lake 
Merritt Channel. 


West of the Central District, the Acorn Project 
cleared most of the former land uses and has 
replaced them mainly with industry to the south of 
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7th Street and new housing to the north, One large 
section, which is still vacant, is reserved for 
a shopping center. 


Just north of Acorn, the Oak Center Project has 
emphasized rehabilitation but has also removed 
many former structures, with much of the land 
being used for new or expanded parks and schools 
and for new housing. A number of cleared sites 
still remain to be built on. 


The Stanford/Adeline NDP Project in North 
Oakland has cleared deteriorated former uses 
and provided sites for new single-family houses. 


Near the other end of Oakland, the Elmhurst NDP 
Project has been seeking to rehabilitate a run- 
down commercial section of East 14th (along with 
a few nearby residential streets). It has given 
special emphasis to street beautification, 

while also helping with store improvements and 
painting. 


Farther west, the City is undertaking the 77th 
Avenue Industrial Redevelopment Project. This 
will include a combination of property acquisi- 
tion,clearance, and street closing, to make 
way for development or expansion of industry. 


Possible Future Projects 


The City will undoubtedly undertake additional 
urban renewal projects. Some possible locations 
include: 


1. selected locations within the Coliseum 
Industrial Complex (see Map 3) or other 
parts of the industrial belt, especial- 
ly where underused land or deteriorating 
small-scale uses present opportunities 
for expansion or construction of major 
industries, where concentrated rehab 
of existing structures is a key to 
retaining existing industries or attract- 
ing new ones, or where there are severe 
conflicts between industry and housing; 


2. additional places within the Central 


District, especially where land assembly or 
removal of blighting conditions could facili- 
tate major private development ; 


3. selected outlying commercial locations where 
there is deterioration but the potential for 
new investment (renewal here might coincide 
with, or be done at some spots within, var- 
jous commercial revitalization areas dis- 
cussed later in this chapter) ; 


4, some vacant old subdivisions in the Hills 
where the lots are narrow and relate poorly 
to the topography (State law allows redev- 
elopment of such open land to achieve more 
workable lot patterns). 


PORT AREA PROJECTS 


Some actions by the Port of Oakland have much the 
same effect as urban renewal. The Port has juris- 
diction over the "Port Area'' which includes the 
entire shoreline and Oakland's portion of the 

Bay. Much of the land in this area is owned or 
held in trust by the Port, which is empowered to 
acquire additional property here. Port land is 
often leased or sold, in turn, to private dev- 
elopers or businesses who must follow Port-ap- 
proved plans. In this way, and through its own 
direct construction of airport, harbor, or other 
facilities, the Port is able to rebuild or improve 
substantial sections of the waterfront. 


Over the next few years, major projects will 
include: 


1. a large ship terminal development (including 
the razing of some old facilities) in the 
Outer Harbor area; 


2. another major terminal development in the 
Grove Street-Market Street section; 


3. improvement of a section leased from the 
Army near the West Grand Viaduct as a 
holding area for cars; 


4. extensive development along Embarcadero 
Marina, primarily for marinas and other 
commercial uses; 


5. major improvements at Metropolitan 
Oakland International Airport. 


The Port has acquired the strategic vacant site 
just east of Jack London Square, and plans to 
accommodate commercial uses there. The Port 
also foresees replacing various existing uses 
at the Square itself, with one new facility 
being a major hotel. In addition, the Port 
will continue to oversee development of its 
300-acre Oakland Airport Business Park and its 
200-acre Distribution Center. 


OTHER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


In addition to renewal and Port projects, var- 
ious other economic development projects may 
affect land use. The OEDP outlines a wide 
range of tools including financial assistance 
to firms for rehab, facade improvement, or 
expansion; technical assistance and advice; 
public works and general environmental improve- 
ments; and mechanisms for property acquisition. 
(It also discusses new institutions such as the 
economic development corporation.) While such 
tools will also be used elsewhere, the OEDP 
calls for focusing much of the effort on care- 
fully selected target areas. 


As of late 1979, shopping areas specifically 
scheduled for concentrated revitalization 
(aside from existing urban renewal areas) 
included: 


1. San Pablo Avenue (along San Pablo 
from 53rd to 6lst Streets, and 
Stanford Avenue for one block west 
of San Pablo); 


2. Seventh Street (Seventh from Wood to 
Cypress Street) ; 


5. Fruitvale (generally along East 14th 
Street between 28th and 42nd Avenues) ; 
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4. Fairfax (Foothill Boulevard and Bancroft 
Avenue from Vicksburg to Cole, including 
Fairfax Avenue from Foothill to Bancroft) ; 


5. Foothill/Seminary (generally along Foothill 
Boulevard from 55th to 64th Avenue) ; 


6. East 14th Street-Central East Oakland 
(Base 14th from about 42nd to. 73rd 
Avenue). 


Additional commercial areas, such as parts of 
Grove Street or 38th Avenue, have been or may be 
proposed for targeted action. 


(The OEDP also gives special attention to potential 
commercial investment in conjunction with civic 

use at the Grove Street campus in North Oakland 

and the East Bay Asian Resource Center in 

Chinatown -- and to the planned convention center/ 
parking garage/hotel project within and directly 
south of City Center.) 


The first major industrial target area is the 
Coliseum Industrial Complex shown on Map 3. 
Other industrial sections are expected to be 
chosen in the future. In addition, the OEDP 
discusses some special kinds of industrial 
projects, such as scrapyard relocation and a 
possible centralized recycling center. It also 
calls for efforts to improve the interface bet- 
ween industrial and residential uses. (Specific 
places where such improvement has already been 
proposed include Linden Street in North Oakland 
and E Street in Elmhurst.) 


To help industries expand or move into Oakland, 
the OEDP proposes an "industrial land bank" that 
could respond quickly to the needs of individual 
firms. Through purchase, urban renewal, dona- 
tions, or land swaps, a wide variety of sites 
could be acquired, in many different places, which 
could be offered for sale to industries either 
directly or in trade for other property an 
industry needs. 


Land could also be made available by the City's 
closing streets that are no longer needed, or 
selling surplus property it already owns. 
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HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Some housing programs in Oakland are directed 
toward specific relatively small action areas, 
These include: 


1. housing construction or rehab in sev- 
eral of the renewal projects discussed 
earlier; 


2. the Urban Homesteading Program activi- 
ties in designated sections of East 
Oakland which have many abandoned 
houses; 


3. the activities of Neighborhood Housing 
Services, Inc. in its target area in 
Elmhurst; 


4, the partial focusing of CD-funded 
housing programs on designated target 
areas within the CD Districts. 


However, to a large degree the pattern of 
Oakland's housing problems and needs does not 
lend itself to a conventional impact area 
approach. Many programs need, and have, a 
far broader scope -- either citywide or 
throughout the seven CD Districts. For 
example, qualified homeowners anywhere in 
the CD Districts can apply under the crucial 
Home Maintenance and Improvement Program, 
and the Vacant Building Abatement Program 
can be used wherever it is needed in those 
districts. 


These and many other rehab, new construction, 
technical assistance, and other significant 
housing actions are described in the Compre- 
hensive Plan's Housing Element. However, 
several deserve special mention here: 


1. Section 8-funded construction of 
new housing, most of which will be 
for senior citizens; 


2. provision by the City of replacement 
housing for that removed by City 


Center redevelopment ; 


3. provision by the State of new or rehabili- 
tated housing to replace units removed 
for the Grove-Shafter Freeway extension; 


4. an “infill” program that would place houses 
on presently vacant lots; 


5..City support of ABAG's Regional Housing 
Subsidy Distribution System, which 
seeks to provide new lower-income housing 
opportunities in the suburbs. 


As a framework for housing actions in Oakland, 
the City has prepared a Housing Assistance Plan 
(HAP) as part of each of its annual CD applica- 
tions. (Federal regulations now require a three- 
year HAP as part of the Community Development and 
Housing Plan, as well as an Annual Housing Action 
Program to be submitted each year.) HAP provides 
estimates on condition of housing, assesses hous- 
ing needs of lower-income households, specifies 
program targets, and describes general locations 
for its housing activities, 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AND SERVICES 
Many kinds of public improvements and services -- 


by the City or by other agencies -- are relevant 
to land use. 


General Concerns 


Some general concerns about public improvements 
and services include: 


1. seeing that facilities are well designed 
and compatible with their surroundings; 


2. considering the possible impact of major 


capital improvements upon development 
patterns; 


3, tailoring some kinds of improvements or 
services, where appropriate, to varying 
neighborhood needs or wishes;. 


4. seeking to correct local deficiencies and 
inequities between areas; 


5S. designing or locating public facilities 
so as to minimize their operating 
costs; 


6. seeking opportunities for multi-purpose 
projects; 


7. scheduling individual projects, where 
appropriate, to support other projects 
or actions. 


For some projects which involve acquiring land, 
it may also be important to consider cost- 
saving alternative forms of acquisition -- 
leases or the obtainment of scenic or access 
easements, for example, rather than securing 
fee-simple ownership. 


The City's Capital Improvement Program 


It is very helpful for a city to have a capital 
improvement program listing planned projects. 


Indeed for many years the City has prepared such 


programs, though their nature has changed from 
time to time. In recent years capital improve- 
ment programming has been largely an internal 
process within the City staff, oriented toward 
the staff's selection of projects to recommend 
each year for inclusion in the annual Budget. 


A proposal recently developed by staff is for 
a more refined overall process, Its main 


thrusts are (1) to involve the Council directly 


in the listing of possible future projects and 
(2) to leave year-to-year flexibility to 
adjust to shifting funding opportunities and 
to new project ideas from citizens, A 

Capital Improvement Plan document has been 
drafted which includes a long "shopping list" 
of projects -- enough for many years. (This 
list includes both CD-funded and other City 
capital improvements, though it omits projects 
by the semi-autonomous Port of Oakland and 
Oakland Housing Authority.) The document 
contains information on individual projects, 
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such as the project's purpose, its funding source, 
its time frame (some with specific years and 
others in more general terms), and its operating 
cost implications where known. 


It is now envisioned that the Council will review 

a document like this each year, add or delete 
projects, and officially endorse it -- thereby 
maintaining its own up-to-date list of desirable 
future improvements. As the second step in the 
annual cycle, the Council will then include certain 
projects from the list in its Budget for the up- 
coming fiscal year. 


Types_of City Improvements and Services 


Many of the City's efforts to increase adequacy of 
public facilities and services are directed 
toward the CD Districts, seeking to correct the 
serious deficiencies that exist there. (Although, 
overall, such improvements are distributed widely 
through the CD Districts, there also has been or 
will be some targeting toward smaller sections 
within them -- including,for example, renewal 

or commercial revitalization areas.) Types of 
actions which have been or are being undertaken 
include: 


1. provision of new or improved local park or 
recreation areas; 


2. construction of other community facilities such 
as neighborhood centers; 


3. street tree planting; 


4, curb, gutter, or sidewalk improvements on 
certain streets where these are lacking or 
deficient; 


5S, clean-up activities (such as removal of 
trash from vacant lots), and some recrea- 
tion services. 


The City is also doing additional park, recrea- 
tion, and other improvements outside the CD 
Districts. These include, for example, park and 
trail acquisition or improvement in Shepherd 
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Canyon and the proposed creation of a North 
Oakland Regional Sports Center near the Caldecott 
Tunnel. 


In the aggregate, the last few years' projects 
have made some notable reductions in park and 
recreation deficiencies within Oakland, However, 
only a fraction of the total deficiencies have 
been removed, and this suggests the need for 
vigorous continuing efforts. 


Many other types of public works are also under- 
taken, including redesign of congested inter- 
sections; rebuilding or widening of certain 
streets; construction of parking lots or garages 
in various commercial areas; sewer repair or 
improvement projects; and the Port of Oakland's 
airport and other capital improvements. One 
special need may be for street lighting improve- 
ments in industrial areas where there are 
security problems. 


Various City projects have been helping to 
preserve and enhance historical properties, 


The Camron-Stanford House in Lakeside Park has been 
restored, partly using CD money. The Herbert 
Hoover House in Oak Center is being rehabilitated. 
Peralta House (on Paxton Street in Fruitvale) is 
planned for inclusion in a park with a historical 
theme. Dunsmuir House (in Hellman Park) has been 
preserved, partly for conference use, and its 
grounds are being improved. The Paramount Theater, 
which is a National Historical Landmark, has been 
acquired by the City and restored as a performing 
arts center. 


Improvements in various public services could help 
implement the Land Use Element's goals -- for 
example, better crime prevention in industrial 
areas. One way to achieve that might be through 
educational efforts similar to the Police Depart- 
ment's current Home Alert and Merchants Alert 
programs. 


Other Agencies' Improvements and Services 


The Alameda County Flood Control and Water Conser- 
vation District has been pursuing a program of 
section-by-section improvements along Oakland's 
major creeks, as well as carrying out various 
channel maintenance functions. The District 
expects to complete its main channel improvements 
in Oakland in the next few years. During that 
critical period, the projects will typically be 
along environmentally important streams which flow 
through neighborhoods with serious recreation 
deficiencies. The City will look to the District 
to preserve the creeks' natural values, and help 
meet local recreation needs, to the maximum extent 
feasible. At some places where appropriate, it is 
expected that the City will also provide park or 
recreation facilities or programs to go beyond 
what the District is empowered to do. 


EBMUD's water supply and pollution control projects 
can affect land use, especially in undeveloped 
areas which previously had no water service. 
Unfortunately, though, the enabling legislation 

is not as clear as it should be about EBMUD's 
responsibilities to take land use impact into 
account in its decisions. 


Other actions which affect or could affect land 
use include: 


1. the Oakland Unified School District's cur- 
rent rebuilding of many schools, and its 
closing of certain sites; 


2. the East Bay Regional Park District's 
creation or improvement of a number of 
parks or trails in and around Oakland, 
such as the new parks at San Leandro 
Bay and in Claremont Canyon (the 
District's Master Plan also shows, 
tentatively, new parks at the Emeryville 
Crescent and in the hills near Merritt 
College) ; 


3. possible changes in AC Transit bus 
service, such as provision of better 
service in industrial areas; 


4, various actions by the County of Alameda, 
such as its current construction of a 
major Pre-Trial Detention Center on 
Sixth Street in the Central District; 


5. recognition OL historical “properties, 
under specified conditions, through the 
Interior Department's National Register 
program and the State's landmarks program 
(various Oakland properties have been rec- 
ognized through one or the other) ; 


6. various other Federal and State actions, 
such as freeway improvements or possible 
future disposal of military property. 


One possibility is establishment of a regional 
governmental office center in the Oakland 
Central District. Potential tenants might 
include ABAG, the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission, the San Francisco Bay Conservation 
and Development Commission, the East Bay 
Regional Park District, and AC Transit. 


PRIVATE PROJECTS 


Actually most of the individual projects 
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implementing the Land Use Element will be by 
private firms, households, groups, or institutions. 


In some situations, changes in business practices 
or attitudes may be called for. Developers will 
need to be sensitive to neighboring uses, and to 
design their projects to harmonize with or enhance 
the surroundings. 


Some private firms carry out important public 
utility functions. P.G.& E. and Pacific Telephone 
supply part of the necessary infrastructure for 
land use. Those two firms also participate in 

an ongoing program to underground existing over- 
head lines; the State requires them to set aside 
money for this purpose and the City decides 

which streets should be undergrounded. 


Beyond this, various kinds of "public" improve- 
ments might be done instead through private 
action. For example, some street tree planting 
could be done by local merchants' groups, as it 
has been already in certain areas. 


Private action can also be significant in open 
space preservation. The Trust for Public Land 
has been actively involved, through its model 
Oakland Land Project, with the problem of scat- 
tered vacant lots in the flatlands. It has 
acquired a number of these lots -- typically at 
low cost or through donations from banks or other 
owners -- and has been working with local groups 
to improve such lots as community vegetable 
gardens or small parks or landscaped areas. The 
program envisions final ownership being transfer- 
red to local land trusts or to public agencies. 


Private organizations have also been involved in 
preserving historical properties. For example, 
rehabilitation of Dunsmuir House has been spear- 
headed by one group, while another raised much 

of the money for restoration of the Camron- 
Stanford House. A private developer is renovating 
the former Hotel Oakland, mainly as senior 

citizen housing. 
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Regulatory and 
Taxation Programs 


Programs that regulate land use, or affect it 
through taxation, are administered by many agen- 
cies at the local, regional, State, and Federal 
levels. However, the roles of the different 
agencies are not necessarily fixed, and some 
transfers of functions among them may be appro- 
priate. Similarly, though the City's regula- 
tions affecting land use now appear in various 
separate codes or ordinances, it may be desir- 
able to relocate some of these controls or group 
them into more comprehensive codes, 


The City finances these programs largely from 
permit fees and other General Fund revenues. 
However, some special funding sources are also 
used, such as CETA money for housing code en- 
forcement. Other agencies use a number of the 
different local or outside funding sources at 
their disposal, with permit fees being involved 
in many cases. 


Staff limitations may significantly restrict 
how much local government can do to restudy and 
improve its land use regulations. Furthermore, 
in shaping controls the potential cost of 
administering them will be a major concern. 


While allowing for such constraints, the overall 
objective is to maintain an array of regulations 
(and taxation devices if employed for land use 
purposes) which are workable and fair and which 
effectively serve the Land Use Element's goals 
and policies, Year by year, various controls 
will need to be revised or added as studies 
provide new information or concepts, as condi- 
tions change (in some cases suggesting staged 
rezonings), and as citizen viewpoints change. 


For City-initiated zoning changes, some special 
timing criteria include potential for and immi- 
nence of bad development allowed by the present 
controls (or good development barred by them) ; 


existence of possible inequities between different 
areas, properties, or uses; existence of (or likeli- 
hood of adding)public facilities, access, or ameni- 
ties sufficient for potential development ; and pre- 
sence of specific citizen requests for change. 


CITY ZONING REGULATIONS 


The City's Zoning Regulations, which are in the 
Oakland Planning Code, can be discussed from two 
perspectives: 


1. what controls and kinds of zones can be 
found in the Code's text; 


2, where the zones or other regulations are 
actually mapped. 


However, these two aspects are very closely rel- 
ated. Zoning text changes and rezonings are to a 
large degree interchangeable. For example, iiecke 
is felt that an area's C-30 zoning allows unsuit- 
able commercial construction, one could propose 
tightening the requirements of the C-30 Zone itself 
rather than placing the area in a different zone. 
Or one could take an even broader approach and 

seek to improve the controls on commercial develop- 
ment in general, regardless of zone. 


Indeed, as Chapter 2 suggested, the use of spec- 
ific standards for location, design, or operation -- 
or of review procedures for individual projects -- 
is for many purposes better than traditional zone- 
by-zone distinctions. 


Textual Provisions 


The Zoning Regulations contain a wide palette of 
zones, each intended for a different kind of loca- 
tion, They also establish special review proce- 
dures in many zones or situations, and prescribe 
varied types of standards for land uses to meet .1 


lin addition, the City Planning Commission has 
adopted administrative guidelines for various 
land uses and areas, to supplement the statutory 
language. 


Zones. Table 2 gives the name of each existing 
zone, and some of its major controls, as of 1979, 


Most of these are basic zones, either residential, 
commercial, industrial, or special. (''Resident- 
ial" zones, for example, are intended mainly for 
residential uses although they also provide for 
various other compatible uses.) There are also 
combining zones which can be mapped over the basic 
ones to supplement them with special provisions. 


Despite the wide range of zones which already 
exist, some new ones may be desirable. For one 
thing, there is no zone designed for parks, golf 
courses, park-like campuses, and other open 

land uses. As for residential zoning, a possi- 
bility would be a new zone with a density lower 
than that of R-10. (The R-10 minimum lot size 
of 25,000 square feet allows a much higher 
density than is typical in some Hill tracts where 
it is now mapped.) A new residential zone inter- 
mediate between R-20 and R-30, or between R-50 
and R-60, might also be useful, Other possibili- 
ties include a zone specially designed for areas 
that now contain a mixture of industry and hous- 
ing; a new zone for some primarily noncommercial 
sections of major streets (this might allow of- 
fices or other commercial uses only in combina- 
tion with residential use); and one or more new 
zones for specialized commercial areas, 


The Zoning Regulations also provide for two 
devices that in some ways resemble combining 
zones: 


1, designated landmark controls, which can 
protect individual buildings or features 
of historic, architectural, or other 
special interest; 


2. development control maps, which can prov- 
ide precise siting or other regulations, 


The latter device is a kind of "specific plan," 

a term referred to in State planning law. Such 
plans could be especially valuable in large 
undeveloped areas. The City could use them there 
to detail in advance what is appropriate, rather 
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than simply reacting to a developer's proposal. 
For example, they could show which parts of an 
undeveloped tract can have building clusters and 
which hillsides or tree masses should be left as 
open space, 


Review Procedures, There are various procedures 
under which an individual project may either be 
approved, denied, or approved subject to special 
conditions intended to make it compatible. 


Conditional use permits are required in many 
Situations where a particular use might pose prob- 
lems, For example, they are prescribed for liquor 
stores, bars, and other potentially troublesome 
uses in commercial zones; for some commercial uses 
in industrial zones; for many civic or other non- 
residential uses in residential zones; for duplexes 
in the R-35 Zone; for developments with three or 
more housing units in R-40 and R-50; and for high- 
rises in R-60. With a use permit, lot size may be 
reduced for a "mini-lot development" of town houses 
where occupants own their small individual home- 
Sites. (This provision, incidentally, can help 
reduce land cost for moderate-income owner-occu- 
pied housing.) 


The design review procedure is required for all 
new construction and exterior remodelings in 
several zones. 


The variance procedure is largely intended to prov- 
ide relief in unusual cases where the zoning re- 
quirements would work an undue hardship. However, 
it also allows variances from certain yard, court, 
and other requirements where abiding by those re- 
quirements would preclude a more attractive or 
functional design. 


Design flexibility is also encouraged by the 
planned unit development procedure, which offers 
varying special bonuses for good projects. For 
instance, there are potential housing density 
bonuses in R-35, R-40, R-50, and other zones of 
higher density, Commercial uses may be built 
within many residential zones. A zone's normal 
height limit may be waived. In the R-30 One- 
Family Residential Zone, an approved planned unit 
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THE OAKLAND PLANNING CODE, 1979 
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COMBINING 


a. See details or exceptions in if conditional use permit granted. rights acquired from neighboring permit granted. 
Planning Code text. d. May be 10 per cent more units (or lots and conditional use permit g. May be up to 15 per cent more 

b. Less is required for units on floor area) on corner lot or lot granted. floor area if sufficient plaza 
certain existing undersize lots. facing park. f. May be up to 50 per cent more provided. 

c. May be up to 75 per cent more e. May be up to 50 per cent more un- units (or floor area) in high- h. A greater height may be allowed 
units in senior citizen housing its (or floor area) if development rise housing if conditional use via conditional use permit. 


development can include a mixture of different 
dwelling types. 


However, there are some possible problems with 
the procedure. Dwelling type mix is not 
allowed in R-20. Furthermore, the proce- 
dure's minimum project size may make it un- 
available in too many cases. A project must 
involve at least four acres of land in R-30, 
for example, and 60,000 square feet in R-35 
through R-90. Such large sites are especially 
hard to assemble in built-up areas. Also, 
though a planned unit development permit is 
required for certain large commercial projects, 
residential developers do not have to obtain 
one unless they seek a special bonus. Perhaps 
the procedure could be made mandatory, at least 
in some of the big vacant sections of the Hills. 
This requirement might be tied to the advance 
preparation of specific plans for these 
sections. 


Controls on Residential Density and Dwelling T e 
Intensity of residential development is AE 
by the various zones' minimum lot size and lot- 
area-per-unit requirements. (In the highest 
density zones, there are also floor-area ratio 
limits on housing.) In R-10 through R-50, the 
required lot area per unit does not vary with 

the unit's size. In the high-density zones 

this does vary between "rooming units ! "efficiency 
dwelling units," and "regular dwelling units," 
but the last category includes everything from a 
typically-sized one-bedroom apartment up to the 
largest house. 


There is,though, a provision in many zones which 
allows more units in senior citizen housing if 
a conditional use permit is granted. (This 
housing typically involves smaller units or house- 
holds.) Conditional use permits may also allow 
density increases in high-density zones for 
projects where development rights have been 
acquired from abutting lots, restricting poten- 
tial construction thereon, or (in some zones) 
for high-rises where design effectively compen- 
sates for the added bulk. 
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Dwellings taller than two stories are excluded 
from the R-10 through R-50 Zones. A few other 
zones limit the height to three or four stories 

or require a use permit for taller structures, 

but high-rises may be built without such a permit 
in R-70 through R-90 and in various nonresidential 
zones. 


The density and dwelling type controls in general 
might be reviewed in light of this Element's goals 
and policies. Some. possible changes include: 


1. basing maximum density, at least in higher- 
density zones, on number of rooms or bed- 
rooms rather than number of units; 


2, requiring a conditional use permit for high- 
rise buildings in R-70 or other zones -- 
and possibly for large low-rise projects in 
R-60; 


3. allowing (if a use permit is granted) a 
density bonus in some zones for projects 
which clearly benefit the neighborhood by 
removing a blighting situation such as 
an offensive nonconforming industry; 


4. allowing in some zones (with a use permit) 
a higher density for tasteful conversion 
of attractive older dwellings than would be 
allowed for new construction; 


5. providing a use permit procedure in single- 
family zones for small-scale cluster dev- 
elopments that might harmonize better 
with some natural settings than a series 
of standard one-family-detached homesites; 


6. reducing the permitted residential density 
in some commercial zones such as C-40; 


7. either requiring, or providing a density 
bonus for, the inclusion of low- or moderate- 
income units within large housing develop- 
ments. 
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Other Controls Affecting Design of Housing. In 
addition to density, dwelling type, and height 


controls (and the general design review require- 
ments of several zones), a number of other 
zoning provisions also affect the design of 


housing. These include the various minimum yard, 
court, and lot width requirements; the off-street 
parking requirements (which are discussed 

further below); the provisions on screening or 
landscaping of certain parking areas and other 
spaces; and the requirements for "usable open 
space" for outdoor recreation or leisure. 


Most of these provisions have been unchanged since 
the present Planning Code's adoption in 1965. 

They might be reconsidered in terms of Chapter 3's 
criteria for housing design, As one example of a 
possible problem, the same amount of usable open 
space is now required for studio apartments as 

for three-bedroom units despite the difference 

in likely number of residents. As another ex- 
ample, the appearance of many streets in the Hills 
has been affected by the provision which auto- 
matically reduces the front yard requirement to 
five feet on any lot with a grade more than 20 
per cent. Possible changes include tightening up 
that front yard provision (and maybe certain 


other yard controls like some zones' side-yard 
standards opposite living room windows) but making 
various other yard or height requirements more 
flexible; basing usable open space on number of 
rooms or bedrooms rather than number of units; 
requiring special setbacks or screening for 

usable open space along noisy streets; adding 

more detailed criteria for harmony of scale and 
appearance; requiring a greater lot width for 
large apartment buildings; putting more restric- 
tions on front-yard parking; requiring landscaping 
in front yards; and requiring a specific number 

of trees in relation to project size. 


Controls on Nonresidential Uses, Although some 


nonresidential zones have high standards for dev- 


elopment (and in some cases even require design re- 
view), other zones -- including for instance the 
C-40 Zone found along various prominent commercial 
strips -- are quite unrestrictive. (For example, 
many zones do not require all large parking lots to 
be landscaped or screened.) While some areas need 
less stringent control than others, improvement 

may be warranted in many zones or situations. 

Some possible changes include stronger sign con- 
trols and requirements for landscaping or screen- 
ing open uses. The existing performance standards 
on noise (which apply only in certain zones) need 
to be revised and updated, and perhaps extended to 
additional zones. 


Though there are presently several zones designed 
for compact shopping areas, some of these zones 
such as C-35 or C-45 may need additional controls 
to protect ground-level retail frontages. 


Provisions on Land Use Mixture and Transition. 

The various zones' lists of allowable uses provide 
for many desirable types of land use mixture. For 
example, housing is provided for in most commercial 
zones, and certain commercial uses may locate in 
some high-density residential zones if a condi- 
tional use permit is granted. However, other use 
mixtures are precluded which may also be desirable. 
For instance, the C-30 and C-35 Zones prohibit all 
manufacturing establishments whereas some types 
might be appropriate there. 


As for undesirable land use mixtures, a major 
concern involves how to provide for certain 
kinds of areas where housing and industry are 
now intermingled. A new kind of zone, or other 
special controls, might be devised for such 
areas. In places where the housing should even- 
tually be replaced by industry, such regulations 
could make the transition smoother, They might 
also be used to encourage conservation of reh- 
abilitable old houses. For example, some indus- 
trial expansions might be allowed only if the 
affected dwellings were relocated -- perhaps 
onto vacant lots in nearby neighborhoods. 


As for transition between adjacent areas of 
contrasting land use, there are already some 
special restrictions. For example, an open park- 
ing lot or storage area in a commercial or indus- 
trial zone must in many cases be screened from 
adjacent residentially zoned property, At the 
same time, flexibility is offered by provisions 
allowing certain use extensions past a zone 
boundary if a conditional use permit is granted, 
There is probably, though, need for improvement 
of such "interface" controls. 


Controls Protecting Historic and Architecturally 


Interesting Structures, The S-7 Preservation 


Combining Zone and the "designated landmark"! 
device both require design review for new con- 
struction, exterior alterations, and demolitions. 
However, if a demolition is denied this merely 
involves a temporary delay period, to allow time 
for means of saving the structure to be explored 
-- and the owner can still tear the building 
down if he waits out that period. A possible 
amendment would authorize permanent denial of 
demolitions, at least in some places or situa- 
tions. 


Parking and Loading Requirements. ‘Off-street 


parking is now required for new structures in 
general -- though not for many nonresidential 
uses below certain sizes, and not for all or many 
types of uses in the C-52 or C-55 Zone. The 
required amounts of parking typically vary from 
zone to zone so as to roughly reflect differences 
in area character or orientation toward public 
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transit -- although the parking requirements for 
housing do not vary at all between the diverse 
R-50 through R-90 Zones. (Special exceptions 
provide reduced requirements near BART stations; 
reductions for elderly or other special housing, 
or in some shared parking arrangements, if a use 
permit is granted; and the possibility of special 
reductions or waivers in certain areas if there 
is sufficient public parking.) Off-street load- 
ing facilities are generally required for large 
new structures, in virtually all zones. 


In light of new concerns like energy conserva- 
tion, some study should be directed toward the 
impacts that differing parking requirements might 
have on vehicle usage. Existing requirements 
could conceivably be reduced or waived in situa- 
tions where effective alternatives could be 
provided, Other changes might also be considered, 
such as varying the residential parking require- 
ments more between zones -- and between units of 
different sizes. 


Retroactive Provisions. Only a few of the present 
zoning controls are retroactive, requiring exist- 
ing land uses to be removed or made conforming 
within stated time periods. (Such requirements 
apply, for example, to nonconforming signs and 
unscreened storage areas in several zones or sit- 
uations.) It may be appropriate to make various 
other controls retroactive, too. Particular 
attention might be given to correcting the most 
offensive situations, such as noisy industrial 
operations within residential areas. 


The Zoning Pattern 


Map 4 shows the basic zoning pattern, as of 1980, 
in simplified form.! It does not depict various 
small areas of different zoning (for example, the 


1Development within the Port Area is not required 
to conform to the Zoning Regulations. However, 
the City Charter basically calls for develop- 
ment there to conform to the Oakland Compre- 
hensive Plan. 
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Glenview commercial area on Park Boulevard). Nor 
does it show combining zones, development control 
maps, Or designated landmarks. 


The existing zoning pattern Can be compared in a 
general way with the land uses shown on Map 2, 
but this must not be done too literally, A one- 
to-one match -- everywhere and at all times -- is 
not necessary. 


One reason is that the details on Map 2 are large- 
ly illustrative in nature, and closer studies may 
show that Plan goals and policies justify some 
variations from those details. Furthermore, Map 2 
shows only the predominant use or density of each 
area, and closer study may indicate that some 
properties within the area should be developed 
differently. (By analogy, the zones' names give 
an incomplete picture of what land uses they 
allow; for example, many "commercial" zones 
provide also for housing or wholesaling.) Seem- 
ing discrepancies between the zoning and Map 2 
may also be justified in terms of timing: in some 
areas a land use change may be desirable at a 
future time, but zoning should not allow that 
till conditions are ripe for it. Moreover, 
certain areas are already built up at a higher 
density (or for a different purpose) than would 
be suitable for new construction. Even where 
Map 2 reflects the predominance of this exist- 
ing development, zoning there may need to be 
different. In contrast, it may be fitting for 
many other areas! zoning to have a theoretical 
maximum density greater than the average 

density which Map 2 shows for it. This could 
allow occasional higher-density PIojeccse== 
assuming there are adequate development 

standards or review procedures which would en- 
sure these projects' compatibility with the 

area, Indeed, the standards and procedures 

that apply in each zone must be taken into 
account when comparing zoning with desirable 
land use. 


However, a big mismatch between the zoning and 
land use patterns often represents a warning 
signal, There may be a particularly urgent need 
for attention where the zoning allows construction 


at densities much greater than what Map 2 depicts 
(or for very different types of uses) without any 
special project review requirement. 


Residential Zoning. That situation exists 
with much of Oakland's present high-density 
residential zoning. This type of zoning now 
covers many residential areas in and generally 
near the Central District, and also includes 
various outlying clusters or strips along 
thoroughfares. (The majority of this 2s 10 
R-70, but R-80 covers notable areas in and 
around the Central Distriet, h-90)15 mapped 
in parts of the Central District; and R-60 
applies in several places, especially within 
the Acorn and Oak Center renewal areas.) In 
the aggregate this much high-density zoning 
seems excessive, and in many specific places 
the zoning permits a density far greater than 
what Map 2 shows. 


Sharp downzonings (perhaps to R-40 or R-50) 

may be appropriate in a number of places where 
Map 2 suggests low-medium or medium density. 
These include (1) various areas near the 
Grove-Shafter Freeway and Mosswood Park, (2) 
the Yosemite/Fairmount area east of Piedmont 
Avenue, (3) the area south of Morcom Rose 
Garden, (4) some sections along or near Perkins 
Street and Kempton Way, (5) much of Oak Center 
or Acorn, and (6) some outlying R-70 clusters 
or strips like those near Garfield School and 
along School Street and High Street. Downzonings 
may also be appropriate in certain areas which 
are shown within Map 2's high-density category 
but where the present zoning allows a density 
that would be excessive for local conditions. 
For example, parts of Adams Point and the 
Oakland Avenue/Monte Vista area might be suit- 
able for downzoning to R-60. 


The R-50 Medium Density Residential Zone also 
appears to be mapped much too extensively. Its 
main section covers half of residential East 
Oakland, stretching almost unbroken from near 
Park Boulevard to beyond Seminary Avenue, with 
extensions to about 82nd and 98th Avenues. R-50 
zoning can also be found elsewhere in Elmhurst, 
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West Oakland, North Oakland, and the Lower 
Hills and even at some places in the Hills. 

In many of the areas involved, the potential 
R-50 density considerably exceeds the density 
Of most or all of the existing development -— 
though the import of this is somewhat lessened 
because R-50 allows projects with more than two 
units only if a conditional use permit is 
granted. 


A high proportion of the present R-50 land (or 
at least of that shown at less than medium 
density on Map 2) could be considered for pos- 
sible downzoning. A change to R-30 may be 
fitting for certain sections which are now 
built up entirely, or nearly so, with one- 
family houses. R-40 or R-35 may be appropriate 
for other areas where an admixture of duplexes 
or apartments is desired. 


As for other residential zoning, R-40 now 
covers much of residential North Oakland and 
West Oakland, and also appears at some places 
in the East Oakland flatilands’, the foothills, 
and the Hills. R-35 zoning can be found in 
North Oakland and in the 73rd Avenue area of 
East Oakland. Some large areas in Elmhurst 
and Central East Oakland and some smaller 
ones in Fruitvale and San Antonio are in 

the R-30 One-Family Residential Zone, and 
most, of the? Lower Hills 1s in that ozone. 

Se is most of the Hills, except fora few 
sections of other zoning such as R-10 and 
R-20 -- and therein lies a serious problem. 


In theory R-30 allows the land to be carved 
into 5,000-square-foot lots: an overall 
density which in much of the Hills would be 
quite incompatible with the topography and 
other matural conditions, Such unrealistic 
zoning could lead owners to assume they are 
entitled to R-30 density however badly they 
have to damage the landscape to achieve it. 
Large sections of the Hills (and perhaps 
some R-30 areas in the foothills) could 
have allowable density reduced. 


In contrast to the downzonings mentioned above, 
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residential upzonings may be desirable in a rel- 
atively few places. (Among these could be certain 
of the areas where Map 2 shows a density in- 
crease -- though in some cases the upzoning might 
need to wait for the long run and be preceded by 
an interim downzoning.) Furthermore, various 
gains or losses of residential zoning are expect- 
ed from rezonings to or from commercial and indus- 
trial zones, as discussed below. 


Commercial Zoning. Commercial zoning now covers 
nearly all of Oakland's commercially developed 
areas, as well as a few vacant areas planned for 
commercial use. It also covers some developed 
sections which are largely or wholly in residential 
or other noncommercial use. (These include substan- 
tial parts of thoroughfares like Foothill and MacAr- 
thur, as well as small isolated patches of commer- 
cial zoning found especially in parts of East Oak- 
land.) Where appropriate such areas should be 
considered for rezoning to a residential zone (or 
possibly to some other zone that would allow only 
restricted commercial use). 


(In contrast, some extensions of commercial 

zoning may be in order for new commercial dev- 
elopment which conforms to the Land Use Element's 
policies. Some existing commercial areas which 

are now industrially zoned, such as those along 
Embarcadero Marina, might be rezoned to commercial.) 


Most commercial areas outside the Central District 
are now in C-30 or C-40, both of them relatively 
unrestrictive zones designed for commercial 
strips. Yet these zones blanket many different 
kinds of areas, including most of the outlying 
compact shopping clusters. At least many of the 
latter could be considered for rezoning to C-35 
or other zones specifically intended for such 
clusters. Other areas may also need better 
tailored commercial zoning. For example, portions 
of Grand Avenue might call for the C-25 Office 
Commercial Zone. 


Industrial Zoning. At present industrial zoning 


covers nearly all of Oakland's industrially dev- 


eloped areas, as well as a good deal of undevelop- 
ed land and some commercial uses. It also 
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involves a significant amount of housing 
(much of which is in isolated pockets located 
in the East Oakland industrial belt). Some 
housing is favorably enough located that 
permanent residential zoning might be con- 
sidered for it. In other places where 
eventual replacement by industrial use is 
indicated, the present housing may still 
need some form of protection as long as it 
remains. In certain areas the existing 
industrial zones may be sufficient, perhaps 
with the addition of some special require- 
ments for cases where housing is present. 
Other areas might benefit from rezoning 
either to a more restrictive industrial 
zone that is already on the books, or to 

a new kind of mixed-use or transitional 
zone. In still other areas local condi- 
tions may warrant a change to residential 
zoning for the near future, with eventual 
industrial re-use being allowed through 
such devices as rezoning by stages back to 
an industrial zone. 


Most of Oakland's present industrial zoning 
is M-30 or M-40 -- though the M-20 Light 
Industrial Zone has been mapped in various 
sections, including parts of West Oakland, 
along the industrial belt's boundary with 
adjoining residential neighborhoods. M-20 
might well be mapped elsewhere along that 
boundary, especially in East Oakland. The 
M-10 Special Industrial Zone, which has 
hardly been used at all, might be applied 
to high-quality industrial areas in or 
near the Coliseum Industrial Complex. 


Special Zoning. The S-1 Medical Center Zone 
now applies to the primary medical cluster 
on Pill Hill, as well as to several outlying 
facilities. The S=2 Civie Center, Zone is 
mapped in and near the main Civic Center and 
adjoining Laney College, as well as at the 
large postal facility on Seventh Street in 
West Oakland. The S-3 Research Center Zone 
applies to the Peralta Oaks/Hellman Park 
area. A new kind of special zone should be 


Supplemental Zoning. 


considered for major permanent open spaces, some of 
which are now unzoned altogether. 


The S-4 Design Review Com- 
bining Zone is now mapped around Lake Merritt, in 
several parts of the Central District, and at a 

few other places including the Coliseum-Hegenberger 
Road area, The S-5 Travel Accommodation Combining 
Zone can be found along several major streets, 
especially Foothill, MacArthur, and West MacArthur 
Boulevards. The S-7 Preservation Combining Zone 
applies to Victorian Row and has been mapped at 
proposed Preservation Park. The S-8 Urban Street 
Combining Zone appears along Broadway from Sixth 
Street to Grand Avenue and along some nearby streets. 
The S-9 Retail Frontage Combining Zone is mapped at 
the Lakeshore shopping area. The S-10 Scenic Route 
Combining Zone can be found in Shepherd Canyon and 
along Grizzly Peak Boulevard, Tunnel Road, and part 
of Skyline Boulevard. 


The mapping of combining zones may be desirable at 
a number of other places. For instance, S-4 may be 
called for at some visually sensitive locations 

The S-6 Mobile Home Park Combining Zone, which iow 
applies nowhere, might be mapped to provide for 
mobile home development in suitable places. S-7 
may be desirable at some extra locations -- pos- 
sibly, for example, certain blocks in Clinton Park 
or the area of 1930-vintage commercial buildings 
near 20th and Broadway. 


As for designated landmarks, these now protect 
only about 35 properties. A great many more 
might be worthy of that status. The only exist- 
ing development control map applies to the 
Peralta Oaks/Hellman Park area, but comparable 
maps might be desirable in other places including 
some vacant tracts in the Hills. 


SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS 


California's Subdivision Map Act makes nearly all 
real estate divisions in Oakland subject to City 
review. It gives the City broad power and respon- 
sibility to guard against improper development. 

A subdivision must be denied if it is inconsistent 
with the Comprehensive Plan (or any applicable 


specific plan), if the site is not physically 
suitable for the proposed density and type of 
development, or if the proposal is likely to 
cause substantial environmental damage, 


The State law is supplemented by local controls 
on subdivisions. These prescribe review proce- 
dures; set forth many regulations on design 
(such as on lot pattern and street width); and 
provide for construction of streets or other 
improvements where appropriate. A soil report 
is required, unless waived by the City. There 
is a provision calling for design to minimize 
or eliminate potential flood damage, One 
standard calls (with certain exceptions) for 
new lots to be at least as big as the prevalent 
size of surrounding lots -- and in some places 
this rule lessens the potential impact of pre- 
sent overzoning in the Hills, 


Another regulation requires due consideration 
for providing public or common open spaces, 
However, it seems desirable to add more detailed 
requirements for dedication of parks or recrea- 
tion areas, 


OTHER CITY-ADMINISTERED REGULATIONS 


Land use is also affected by a number of other 
City-administered regulations. These include: 


1. the City's grading ordinance, which 
requires permits for substantial earth 
moving projects; 


2, the Oakland Municipal Code's provisions 
on development within a flood plain, which 
incorporate Federal standards such as 
minimum elevation or floodproofing; 


3. the provision banning use of septic tanks 
except under certain conditions on large 
Lotsis 


4. certain other special provisions of the 
Oakland Municipal Code, such as those on 
unnecessary or persistent noise and those 
requiring City Manager's permits for some 
businesses; 
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5, various parking and traffic controls in 
the Oakland Traffic Code; 


6. the State's Alquist-Priolo Geologic Hazard 
Zones Act and related City provisions, 
which regulate construction in such zones 
and require geologic reports where appro- 
priate; 


7, the State-prescribed Noise Insulation 
Standards (which limit indoor noise 
levels for all new housing except single- 
family-detached dwellings) and related 
City provisions; 


8, the Oakland Building Code's provisions for 
soil reports in known areas of unstable 
soils; 


9, the Sign Code's special restrictions on 
signs along freeways; 


10, other health- or safety-related require- 
ments of the Building, Housing, Sign, and 
Fire Prevention Codes, which affect in 
many ways the design of new structures -- 
and the maintenance or remodeling of exist- 
ing ones (the City's extensive code enforce- 
ment efforts have led to alteration or 
demolition of numerous buildings) ; 


11, special rehabilitation standards that 
apply in renewal areas like Oak Center; 


12, temporary "moratorium" ordinances, which 
have been enacted on several occasions to 
delay construction in an area (or further 
development of certain kinds of uses) while 
appropriate planning is done. 


The City in a sense "regulates" new publicly- 
assisted housing through arrangements with the 
State and HUD whereby the City can review, and 
in some cases reject, such proposals. 


The Port of Oakland has broad regulatory power 
over the Port Area. It reviews building and sign 
permit applications within its area, and can 
reject them if they conflict with Port policy. 
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It also influences land use by imposing condi- 


tions on sales or leases of Port-owned land. 


certain areas, such as the Oakland Airport Busi- 
ness Park, it has adopted special development 
standards. 


In the future, various new or amended City 


controls may be desirable. 


1. 


amending the grading ordinance to spell 
out permit criteria on visual and eco- 
logical impact; 


adding provisions to the Municipal Code 
on needed street improvements where some- 
one builds (in a single-family zone) on 
an existing lot along an unimproved 
"paper street"; 


enacting so-called "preferential parking" 
controls (giving preference to local 
residents) in some residential areas 
where curb spaces are heavily used by 
outsiders; 


improving noise provisions in general, 
including the enactment of a compre- 
hensive noise ordinance dealing spec- 
ifically with such things as construction 
noise and loud or unusual noises; 


providing greater flexibility for rehab 
of older structures by allowing more 
exceptions to the present Code rules 
(such changes might help both to en- 
courage desirable rehab and to protect 
the architectural integrity of interest- 
ing buildings) ; 


enacting and enforcing more standards for 
maintenance of existing nonresidential 
buildings; 


using a so-called "official map'' technique 
to help reserve room for future streets 
or other public uses (this might permanent- 
ly restrict private construction on the 


For 


Possibilities include: 


mapped right-of-way -- or just require 


‘enough advance notice that the City can 


buy the land in an undeveloped state); 


employing covenants or conditions of sale 
to control future specific use or design 
when the City sells surplus land along 
street widenings (this approach has already 
been explored along one major street pro- 
ject). 


OTHER AGENCIES! REGULATIONS 


Many controls that affect land use, directly or 
indirectly, are administered by agencies other 


than the.City of Oakland. 


They include the 


following: 


iL 


Cities and Counties, Alameda, Berkeley, 


and other cities around Oakland regulate 


land use within their jurisdictions 
through zoning and other types of controls 
roughly comparable to Oakland's. County 
governments do the same for their own un- 
incorporated areas. 


. Alameda County Airport Land Use Commission. 


This Commission has review power over 
projects which might be inconsistent with 
its plan for the general vicinity of 
Metropolitan Oakland International Airport. 
If a project is rejected by the Commission, 
it may be pursued only if the local juris- 
diction's governing body approves it by a 
four-fifths vote. 


Local Agency Formation Commissions. The 
LAFCO in each county has power over annexa- 
tions to (or creation of) cities or 
special districts -- which ultimately may 
affect land use through such means as the 
extension of public services. 


East Bay Municipal Utility District. 
Through its comprehensive water control 
ordinance (and sewage rate schedule), 
EBMUD controls the strength and composi- 
tion of wastes entering its system. 


oe 


10. 


Bay Area Air Quality Management District. 
This District, which has jurisdiction over 
most of the Bay Area, limits the emission 
of air pollutants from stationary sources 
such as factories and open burning, In 
addition, it has permit power over major 
new "indirect" pollution sources like 
shopping centers and large parking garages, 


DEAR, 
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- Metropolitan Transportation Commission, 
MIC reviews certain kinds of applications 


for Federal or State funding for transporta- 
tion purposes. Ls 
San Francisco Bay Conservation and Develop- 

ment Commission. BCDC has jurisdiction over 

the entire Bay plus a shoreline band gen- 

erally going 100 feet inland from the line 

of highest tidal action. Any filling; 

dredging, or other significant change 

within this area is subject to BCDC approval, 


Water Quality Control Boards. The San 
Francisco Bay Regional Water Quality Control 
Board sets and enforces water quality stan- 
dards, makes recommendations on applica- 
tions for sewerage facility grants, requires 
permits for sewage or industrial waste dis- 
charges, and has at least residual power 

to prohibit use of septic tanks. The Reg- 
ional Board is a semi-autonomous unit of 
the State Water Quality Control Board, 

which has some extra functions such as 
handling appeals from Regional Board deci- 
sions, 


California Air Resources Board. This State 


agency limits emission of air pollutants 


from vehicular sources. 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. EPA 
sets and enforces performance standards 
for vehicles, industries, and products, 
with special emphasis on combatting pol- 
lution in general. It shares with the 

Air Quality Management District review 


power over developments which could be ious 
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major indirect air pollution sources. 


U.S. Coast Guard. The Coast Guard has 
primary responsibility for enforcing all 
Federal water pollution laws in the Bay. 


U.S, Army Corps of Engineers. The Corps 
uses regulatory powers to protect navigable 
waters, to restrict discharge of certain 
industrial wastes, and to control work in 
unfilled parts of diked areas. 


Other Agencies. The State Department of 
Health Fee permit power over uses such 

as hospitals, nursing homes, and homes 

for the handicapped (and the Department of 
Corrections over halfway houses), though 
for some of these the power is delegated 
to County government. Public utility 
uses like power plants are subject to 
approval by the State Public Utilities 
Commission. Tall structures which could 
conflict with air traffic are subject to 
certain State and Federal requirements. 
Federal Aviation Administration also 
controls new airplanes' noise emission 
rates. The State has regulations that 
restrict noise emissions from motor 
vehicles, and requirements which seek to 
limit the noise impact of airport opera- 
tions upon residential land use. Various 
Federal or State assistance programs or 
projects involve certain special provi- 
sions, such as those which seek to con- 
serve properties on the National Register 
of Historic Places or limit the noise 
impact of highways. Other examples are 
the policies and standards which seek to 
restrict noise exposure for HUD-assisted 
housing, and to limit risks in flood 
plains for localities taking part in the 
Federal Flood Insurance Program. 


The 


A number of new or improved regulations may be 
desirable, 
Management Plan prepared by ABAG calls for var- 


For example, the Environmental 


tighter controls on vehicular and stationary- 
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source air pollution, As another example, bet- 
ter protection seems needed for many dry-land 
open spaces, outside Oakland, which are of reg- 
jonal importance, For some of those open spaces, 
new techniques such as compensable regulation 
might be in order. 


PRIVATE REGULATIONS 


There can also be privately established and 
administered regulations, Many of Oakland's sub- 
divisions have deed restrictions, which vary 
greatly from place to place. They may, for 
example, set a minimum lot size, say what kinds 
of dwellings are permitted, or restrict home 
occupations. Some homeowners associations have 
found it difficult to adequately enforce such 
controls, However, establishment of new private 
regulations (or at least voluntarily agreed- 
upon standards) seems appropriate for some 
locations, both residential and nonresidential, 
They might be used, for instance, in a shopping 
area to help achieve harmonious building design. 


Private citizens might also become involved in 
the administration of public zoning or other 
controls. For example, in Rockridge a local 
design review committee has made recommendations 
to the City on projects ain that area, 


ENVIRONMENTAL REVIEW 


Environmental review provisions represent a 
special kind of regulation that imposes no 
substantive controls. Rather, its basic func- 
tion is to evaluate various projects' poten- 
tial impact and suggest alternatives and miti- 
gation measures, The California Environmental 
Quality Act (CEQA) and State EIR Guidelines 
require an Environmental Impact Report (EIR) 

on all public projects, and private ones need~ 
ing discretionary public approval, which may 
have a significant adverse effect on the envi- 
ronment. (Certain types of projects are 
exempted, though, and an EIR is not required in 
cases where a finding of no significant effect 
can be made in advance.) As an informational 
document the EIR is not binding, but it must be 


considered by the relevant public agency before 
deciding on the project. There are rather 
similar Federal requirements for projects where 
Federal agencies or funding are involved -- and a 
"historic preservation assessment" must be done 
if such a project would impact a property that is 
on the National Register, or which has been found 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be eligible 
for inclusion thereon. 


The City has adopted supplementary guidelines of 
its own for implementing CEQA. Environmental re- 
view has become an important part of City decision- 
making procedures. 


TAXATION 


An effect of high property taxes is to pressure 
owners of open land to develop it with uses that 
bring in more money, One response to that prob- 
lem has been the Williamson Act, which allows 
tax reductions within officially declared open 
space "preserves" -- although some critics 


have questioned the Act's real effectiveness, and 
various improvements in it would be desirable, 
(Section 51050 of the California Government Code 
offers a possible alternate approach involving 
20-or-more-year open space easements.) Tax 
reductions under the Williamson Act have been 
granted in many parts of the Bay Area, but not 
in Oakland. Indeed these or comparable tax 
breaks may be inappropriate here because of the 
City's revenue needs and Oakland's high degree 
of urbanization. However, further use of them 
might be helpful in the undeveloped hilly areas 
beyond the city limits. 


More useful in Oakland may be tax breaks for his- 
torical properties, State law lets such prop- 
erties be assessed, under certain conditions, on 
the basis of their present use rather than poten- 
tial future use: an interesting option which so 
far has not been implemented in Oakland, 


Rehab and maintenance of existing buildings in 
general are strongly influenced by tax laws. 
Certain income tax provisions have tended to 
discourage upkeep (although it is worth noting 
that a Federal tax break is available for some 
historic property rehab). Local property taxes 
can also act to deter rehab, Accordingly, the 
Comprehensive Plan's Housing Element urges 

tax law changes to encourage housing rehab and 
discourage the continuation of substandard hous- 
ing. 


Planning, Coordination, 
and Monitoring 


Sufficient planning, coordination, and monitor- 
ing must be done, on a continuing and timely 
basis, to ensure that the programs discussed 
above effectively serve the Land Use Element's 
goals and policies. Though much of this will be 
funded out of local tax revenues, Federal, State, 
or regional money will be involved in many cases, 
particularly where the work relates to projects 
using such money. The resources and time of 
private firms, groups, and citizens will also be 
important -~ especially because local government 
Staff time available for planning and monitoring 
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may be limited by Proposition 13-related funding 
problems. 


PLANNING 


Sound planning will be needed at all levels, inc- 
luding the broad one of the Comprehensive Plan. 

The Land Use Element and other parts of the Plan 
will need to be reviewed from time to time, and 
amended if appropriate. Some changes in the Plan 
may grow out of planning and programming efforts 

at more detailed levels. The latter will include 
periodic preparation or updating of CD applications, 
HAP, the OEDP, the Capital Improvement Plan, and 
related documents, They will also include detailed 
planning for individual programs and projects af- 
fecting land use -- and timely studies of various 
geographical areas or special topics. 


Along the waterfront, the Port has been seeking to 
refine its Shoreline Plan section-by-section through 
detailed area studies, Elsewhere, the City has 
been analyzing various residential areas, includ- 
ing part of the Hills. It is preparing detailed 
action strategies for the Coliseum area and various 
commercial revitalization areas. In some areas 
citizens or local firms have done detailed plan- 
ning of their own, an example being the Seminary/ 
Foothill shopping area where merchants and finan- 
cial institutions have come up with a revitaliza- 
tion plan. The OEDP proposes planning for various 
additional areas. Other area studies that seem 
desirable include: 


1. further detailed planning for renewal or 
revitalization areas; 


2. study of appropriate controls in those 
areas suggested for rezoning; 


3. other or more comprehensive planning for 
selected residential areas (this could 
cover various matters like land use-traf- 
fic conflicts, local recreation needs, 
or desired uses for specific vacant lots): 


4, land use planning along future street 
widening projects like upper 73rd Avenue/ 
Hillmont Drive (this would consider, 
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especially, possible re-use of surplus 
land to be left by the widening) ; 


S. planning in the corridors along creek 
projects (this will require close co- 
operation between the City and the 
Flood Control District, and a multi- 
purpose approach that takes into ac- 
count environmental and recreational 
concerns as well as flood control 
ones). 


Planning on special topics will need to include 
study of various zoning text changes or other 
regulatory amendments, It would be desirable 

to complete a citywide inventory of notable 
historic and architectural resources. Gathering 
and mapping various other kinds of information -- 
such as additional data on natural hazards -- 
would be helpful in land use decision-making. 


A great deal of relevant planning has been under- 
way, or can be expected in future, by local 
agencies other than the City and at the regional, 
State, and Federal levels. The following plans 
or studies are especially noteworthy: 


1. the County Airport Land Use Commission's 
Airport Land Use Policy Plan, through 
which the Commission seeks to coordinate 
land use decisions in the general vicinity 
of Metropolitan Oakland International 
Airport (and other civilian airports in 
the county) and to keep new development 
there compatible with existing and planned 
airport operations; 


2. the Defense Department's AICUZ (Air Instal- 
lations Compatible Use Zone) Study for 
the Alameda Naval Air Station, which has 
considered the Station's safety and noise 
implications for land use; 


3. the County of Alameda's own Master Plan, 
which has various components including 
a countywide Solid Waste Management 
Facilities Plan; 


the San Leandro Bay Transportation Study, 
which has included consideration of land 
uses in that general area and their implica- 
tions (this joint-powers study has involved 
the City and Port of Oakland, the City of 
Alameda, and other agencies) ; 


the East Bay Regional Park District's Master 
Plan, which calls for major improvement and 
expansion of the District's parkland and 
trail system, and the District's more detail- 
ed planning for or assessment of specific 
sites such as San Leandro Bay; 


the recent multi-agency (Park District, 
County, etc.) Ridgelands Study, which recom- 
mended a huge permanent greenbelt through 
the East Bay hills; 


. ABAG's overall Regional Plan, which features 


a "erty centered!” concept and seeks (to. Lamune 
suburban sprawl and conserve open space; 


ABAG's Environmental Management Plan, which 
establishes regional policies for air and 
water pollution control, solid waste dis- 
posal, and water supply coordination; 


. MTC's Regional Transportation Plan and its 
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11. 


Regional Transportation Control Plan, which 
between them seek to provide for circulation 
needs but avoid unnecessary energy consump- 
tion and air pollution; 


BCDC's San Francisco Bay Plan, which provides 
for preservation or carefully regulated use 
of the Bay and its shoreline; 


the proposed Urban Development Strategy for 
California (drafted by the State Office of 
Planning and Research), which would give 
priority to rehab of, and infill develop- 
ment within, existing urban areas. 
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COORDINATION 


Coordination among public agencies and depart- 
ments and with the private sector is presently 
served by a number of devices or procedures 
including: 


1, the Oakland Comprehensive Plan itself, 
which advises other parties about the 
City's basic intentions on land use 
and related matters; 


2. the State requirement that other 
agencies' projects in Oakland must 
in certain cases be referred to the 
City for a report on their conformity 
to the Plan; 


3. other agencies' comparable plan doc- 
uments ; 


4, preparation or updating of the City's 
CD applications, HAP, OEDP, Capital 
Improvement Plan, and related documents, 
each of which involves orchestrating 
many different programs or projects; 
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5. City review of individual proposals for 
publicly-assisted housing in Oakland; 


6. various internal City procedures, such 
as interdepartmental committees or 
project review; 


7. direct contacts among agencies with rel- 
ated concerns; 


8, the regular environmental review procedures; 


9. the "A-95" notification and review processes, 
involving the ABAG and State Clearinghouses, 
for Federally funded projects; 


10, City membership in regional organizations 
like ABAG; 


11. general coordinative activity by ABAG, MTC, 
the County of Alameda, and the Alameda 
County Mayors Conference; 


12. the City Planning Department's practice of 
notifying interested citizen groups about 
zoning applications; 


13, the City Planning Commission's administrative 
guidelines for certain land uses or areas 
(these help tell potential developers what 
the City will expect of them). 


Coordination could be helped by further "outreach" 
efforts to inform developers and citizens about 
land use problems and concerns. On the other 
hand, developers should actively consult with City 
staff at an early stage before project design is 
firmed up. 


In many cases developers would also do well to 
consult in advance with nearby residents, owners, 
or businesses. For example, the prospective 
builder of a large apartment house could first 
discuss the matter with the local neighborhood 
group. Suggestions for mutually beneficial 
changes could result,along with general good will. 
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MONITORING 


There are already a number of monitoring procedures 


that are relevant to land use. For instance, the 
City Planning Department periodically tabulates 
housing unit additions and removals by census 
tract, and these figures are then used by the 
County in estimating each tract's population. A 
program evaluation report is prepared on each 
year's CD actions. As another example, ABAG 
keeps an eye on regional growth in general, Some 
new monitoring activities would be useful, such 
as the City Housing Element proposal to develop 
and maintain information on the condition of 
housing. 


Monitoring is somewhat hampered by a shortage 

of readily available current data. However, 
building permits or zoning and subdivision 
records provide some trend information, Further- 
more, much monitoring can be broad or qualita- 
tive in nature, and is not dependent on detailed 
statistics. What is important is to keep posing 
the right questions -- and then to adjust cur- 
rent programs when the results call for it. 


Some of the criteria used in monitoring are 
connected with particular programs such as Com- 
munity Development. Other criteria include 
those provided or implied by various policies 
and other statements in the Land Use Element 
report. One can periodically ask: 


In general, have recent land use changes 
been consistent with this Element's 
goals and policies? 


Looking specifically at recent apart- 
ment construction, has this been occur- 
ring in the right kinds of places ac- 
cording to the policies on density and 
dwelling type? 


. Has the design quality of recent projects 
lived up to policy thereon? 


. Does significant deterioration seem to 
have occurred in existing land uses? 


. Have recent rezonings or other regulatory 
changes furthered the Element's goals and 
policies -- and has timely progress been 
made in improving land use regulations or 
adapting them to changing conditions? 


. In particular, how do the current pattern 
and aggregate amount of medium- and high- 
density residential zoning compare with 
policy thereon? 


. To what extent have recent capital improve- 
ment, renewal, and other nonregulatory 
public actions helped to advance the land 
use goals and policies? 


In particular, has significant progress 
been made in reducing public facility 
deficiencies in existing residential 
areas? 


Actions 


The City will undertake the following actions or, 
where so indicated, recommends that they be done 
by others: 


RENEWAL, IMPROVEMENT, AND RELATED 
ACTIONS 


1. The City will implement the Land Use Element's 


goals and polictes through a varted and sub- 
stanttal array of urban renewal, economte 
development, housing, and publtc tmprove- 
ment and service actions. It urges other 
publte agenctes and the private sector 

to undertake comparable actions constst- 
ent wtth thetr means and functions. 


2. The City will seek wherever appropriate 
to work wtth other agenetes on multt- 


purpose public improvement or other 
projects. 


3. The City wtll annually prepare a multt- 
year capttal improvement program. 


The Ctty wtll continue to undertake 
projects, as raptdly as its financial 
resources permit, to reduce tts park 
and recreation defictenetes at the 
neighborhood, communtty, and cettywtde 
levels. 


The Flood Control Dtstrtct should make 
every effort to maximtze the recrea- 
ttonal and envtronmental benefits 
from tts upecomtng channel tmprovement 
projects along Oakland's creeks. 

Where approprtate the Ctty wtll prov- 
tde park or recreatton areas, factlt- 
ties, and programs, beyond those 
whteh can be provided by the District, 
tn conjunetton with these projects. 


The Ctty will continue to explore the 
potenttal for a regtonal governmental 
office center in the Oakland Central 

District. 


REGULATORY ACTIONS 


The City wtll actively use zoning 

or other regulations to tmplement 

the Land Use Element's goals and 
poltetes, and will, over time, re- 
vise or supplement tts extsting 
controls as appropriate. It urges 
other agenctes whtch have regulattons 
affecting land use to do the same. 


The City wtll constder amendments to 
allow mixtures of different dwell- 
ing types within R-20 Zone planned 
untt developments. 


The City will review tts restdential 
density and dwelling type regula- 
ttons, and the usable open space, 
yard, landscaping, and other zoning 
provistons affecting housing de- 
sign, and where appropriate wtll 
amend them. 


The City wtll seek to improve tts 
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zontng regulattons for nonrestdenttal 
uses. 


The City wtll constder an anendment 
to the C-30 and C-85 Zones to allow 
appropriate manufacturing uses tf a 
condtttonal use permit ts granted. 


The Ctty wtll seek to provide better 
controls for sttuations where rest- 
denttal and nonresidential uses are 
mixed together or adjoining. It wtll 
gtve parttcularly close attentton to 
areas whteh now contain a mtxture of 
housing and industry. 


The City wtll seek to extend regula- 
tory protection for properttes of 
historte, architectural, or other 
spectal interest. Thts wtll tnelude 
destgnating addttional properttes 

as landmarks. 


The City will constder reductng the 
allowable density on much of the 
land whtch ts now tn htgh-denstty 
restdenttal zontng. 


The City will constder downzontng 
many areas now tn the R-50 Zone. 


The City will revtew the present 
zoning and other development controls 
in the Htlls, and revtse these con- 
trols where they allow excessive 
densittes or are otherwise tnappro- 
prtate. This evaluatton ts espectally 
tmportant for those large privately 
owned sections whtch are still un- 
developed. 


Along streets ltke Foothill and 
MacArthur Boulevards with sections 
whitch are now commerctally zoned but 
largely or wholly tn noncommerctal 
use, the City will constder rezoning 
suttable porttons to a restdential 
gone. 
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The City will add to its subdivi- 
ston controls more detatled 
provistons for the dedication of 
parks or recreatton areas. 


PLANNING, COORDINATION, AND MONITORING ACTIONS 


ve 


The City will undertake a variety of 
planning, tnformattonal, and coordt- 
native actions relevant to land use, 
and wtll also seek to monttor progress 
in implementing the Land Use Element. 


The City will encourage and cooperate 
with land use planning efforts by 
local citizen and business groups. 


The City will urge private developers 
and firms to discuss their projects 
in advance with nearby restdents, 
owners, or businesses. 
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Appendix 


Inundation Hazards 


State law calls for a city's general plan to iden- 
tify areas subject to flooding. (Measures to 

deal with flooding hazards are discussed in the 
Seismic Safety and Safety Element as well as the 
Land Use Element, ) 


Map 5 shows -- provisionally -- areas prone to 
inundation under ''100-year flood" conditions. It 
is estimated that each part of these areas has 

at least a one per cent chance of flooding in a 
given year. Some of this land will tend to be 
affected much more often than that. The areas 
are based on certain recent study done for the 
Federal Government's flood insurance program. 
(That program provides subsidies for flood and 
mudslide insurance, usually through insurance 
companies, but only where local government meets 
Federal requirements for control of development 
in threatened areas.) Engineering and hydro- 
logic factors were considered and analytical 
projections were made of areas where floodwater 
would rise to the top of street curbs, or to 
typical ground. Those areas were then often trans- 
posed, for mapping purposes, to the next identi- 
fiable feature such as a street or a railroad. 


Inundation would typically result from heavy 
storm conditions, These would cause general flood- 
ing in extensive areas, particularly near various 
creeks, (The analysis, though, assumed that pre- 
sent channel characteristics would remain, To the 
contrary, the total amount of land subject to 
flooding will greatly decrease in future as var- 
ious flood control projects are accomplished.) 
Though at most places this would appear only as 
sheet flow a few inches or a couple of feet deep, 
major property losses could result. 


However, other causes are involved in some areas. 
These include high tides, which affect low water- 
front land, notably at the Emeryville Crescent 
and San Leandro Bay. 


Far more extensive is the danger of tsunamis, 
often incorrectly called tidal waves. These are 
powerful waves caused by rapid changes such as 
vertical fault movement on the ocean floor. The 
sudden movement generates waves that can travel 
thousands of miles to crash over waterfront land 
with highly destructive force -- an example being 
the 1964 tsunami which was caused by an Alaskan 
earthquake and struck Crescent City, California. 
In addition to distant sources, local events 
could possibly cause tsunamis, However, large 
tsunamis appear to result from vertical displace- 
ment of the sea floor, and it is expected that 
fault movement in the Bay Area will be mainly 
horizontal -- as in the 1906 quake when only a 
small wave was recorded, 


Though large tsunamis are infrequent, they could 
severely affect many waterfront areas in and near 
Oakland, including extensive sections around West 
Oakland, San Leandro Bay, and Metropolitan 
Oakland International Airport. Wave height and 
extent of impact would vary greatly from area to 
area. Further indication of tsunami hazards is 
given by: 


ere Map Showing Areas of Potential Inundation 


By Tsunamis in the San Francisco Bay Region 
(Miscellaneous Field Studies Map MF-480), 
prepared by J.R. Ritter and W.R. Dupre for 
the U.S. Geological Survey/Department of 
Housing and Urban Development San Francisco 
Bay Region Environmental and Resources 
Planning Study, 1972. 
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2. Pages 4 through 22, inclusive, 47, 53, 55, 
56, 57) 00,09; O00; 575.85, 89,5 9265, 
and 266 of the report entitled Type 16 


Flood Insurance Study: Tsunami Predictions 


for Monterey and San Francisco Bays and 
Puget Sound (prepared for Federal Insurance 
Administration by Andrew W. Garcia and 
James R. Houston of U.S. Army Engineer 
Waterways Experiment Station, Hydraulics 
Laboratory, November, 1975, 


Inundation of a catastrophic nature could re- 
sult if dam failure occurred at reservoirs or 
clearwells in or near Oakland. (Those located 
within or right next to Oakland are indicated 
by a. circle on «Map 5S.) fhese facilities are 
owned either by EBMUD, the East Bay Regional 
Park District, or the Mountain View Cemetery 
Association, As required by State law, those 
owners have had maps prepared showing the 
extent of potential inundation. (The law 
also requires the local Office of Emergency 
Services to adopt provisions for emergency 
public safety measures in the event of dam 
failure.) Those maps show that dam failure 
could impact extensive areas, including many 
which Map 5 does not depict as flood prone, 
Inundation would tend to follow existing drain- 
age courses from the dam, but in the form of 
a wide corridor that in some cases would 
spread out even farther as it reached flatter 
land. As one instance, a dam break at Lake 
Chabot could inundate much of Elmhurst (as 
well as most of San Leandro). 


Sudden inundation could also come from earth- 
quake-generated seiches at, or landslides into, 
enclosed or restricted bodies of water such as 
lakes and reservoirs. The effect would be like 
the sloshing of water in a bowl when it is 
shaken, The waves could be very high and have 
devastating impact on people and property 
within their reach. They could overtop dams 
and release large volumes of water downstrean, 
with effects somewhat like those of a dam 
break, 


A copy of the tsunami materials referred to above, 
and of the relevant dam-related inundation maps, 
is on file and available for public inspection in 
the office of the City Planning Department, City 
Hall, 1421 Washington Street, Oakland, California. 
These documents (conclusions of which are summa- 
rized above) are incorporated by reference as 
part of both the Land Use Element and the Seismic 
Safety and Safety Element. 


ALAMEDA 


Flood Prone Area 


Possible Flood Prone Area 
(At Least in Part) 


Reservoir 


Map 5 


inundation Hazards 


Notes: 
1. Map is based on information available in March 1979; future study 
may delete or add areas. 


2.See also pages 97 and 98. 
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